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CHURCH HISTORY IN U. S. CATHOLIC 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


By Rev. M. Joseph Costelloe, S.J.* 


In THE INTRODUCTION to the book relating his conversion, which first 
appeared in 1845, John Henry Newman made the following observa- 
tion: “To be deep in history is to cease to be a Protestant.”* Like 
most aphorisms, this particular one is subject to many exceptions. 
Nevertheless, as Newman noted in his own case and in that of Gib- 
bon, there are good reasons for believing that a Protestant who is 
thoroughly acquainted with history, and particularly the history of 
the Church, will either give up the practice of his religion or become 
a Roman Catholic.? But if a century ago in England a study of his- 
tory could provide persuasive arguments for the divine origin of the 
“one, holy, catholic, and apostolic Church,” it would hardly have the 
same effect in our own country today. In most American colleges 
and universities Church history is either completely neglected or 
treated so superficially that rarely will non-Catholic students or even 
teachers be faced with such evidence of the nature of the church. 


LACK OF CONCERN FOR CHURCH HISTORY 


A check through recent bibliographies will show that, in compari- 
son with the flourishing state of Church history in Europe in all its 
various branches, it is a subject of very little importance on this side 
of the Atlantic. The same conclusion may be reached through a 


*Rev. M. Joseph Costelloe, S.J., Ph.D., is associate professor of classical 
languages at The Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska. 

1John Henry Newman, An Essay on the Development of Christion Doc- 
trine (New York: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1909), p. 8. 

2See, for example, the declaration of the Vatican Council: “The Church 
itself because of its admirable propagation, outstanding sanctity, and inex- 
haustible fecundity in all good works, on account of its Catholic unity and 
unconquered stability, is a great and perpetual motive of credibility and an 
unassailable witness of its divine commission” (Denzinger, Enchiridion Sym- 
bolorum, 1794). 

3See Martin R. P. McGuire, “The History of the Church from Pentecost 
to 604: A Survey of Research, 1954-1958,” Theological Studies, XX (March, 
1959), 82-107; Walter J. Burghardt, S.J., “The Literature of Christian Anti- 
quity: 1955-1959,” Theological Studies, XXI (March, 1960), 62-91; Her- 
bert Musurillo, S.J., “New Horizons in Patristic Theology: A Survey of Recent 
Work,” Traditio, XIV (1958), 33-61. 
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perusal of college catalogs. The History Department of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado at Boulder, for example, offers ninety-two courses in 
the College of Arts and Sciences and 116 in the Graduate School.‘ 
Though these include such items as Egypt and the Orient; Constitu- 
tional and Legal History of England to 1485; Studies in Renaissance 
Culture; and such esoteric subjects as Latin Paleography and Latin 
Ecdotics, the only course with serious religious implications is The 
Age of the Reformation. The following courses, it is true, are admin- 
istered by the Department cf Philosophy in the College of Arts and 
Sciences: Contemporary Religious Ethics; Religions of the Near 
East; Religions of Greece and Rome; Religions of India, China, and 
Japan; and Life and Thought of Jesus, but they are offered with a 
significant qualification: “These courses do not give credit toward 
the philosophy requirement.”® 

Another indication of the low estate of Church history may be 
found in the List of Doctoral Dissertations in History in Progress or 
Completed at Colleges and Universities in the United States Since 
1955.8 Though this includes a considerable number of dissertations 
dealing with religious problems, the list provides no category for the 
history of religion or of the Church. When listed topically, such dis- 
sertations are classified under “Social and Intellectual History.” 

A somewhat similar lack of concern for the record of man’s spirit- 
ual progress through the ages is evinced by different programs that 
have been drawn up for those who have the ambition of becoming 
“well-read” men or women, The ten-year list of readings prepared 
by the Great Books Foundation includes selections from the Old and 
New Testaments but adds to these only St. Augustine and Boethius 
for the first thousand years of Christianity, though it includes Tacitus, 
Plutarch, Lucian, Marcus Aurelius, Ptolemy, Sextus Empiricus, and 
Plotinus, pagan authors of the first three centuries of what is still 
called “the Christian era.”* For this same millennium, Clifton Fadi- 
man, who presupposes a reading of the Scriptures, gives only Augus- 
tine in his “Lifetime Reading Plan,” and of the Christian writers of 
the Middle Ages, the only two to make his list are Dante and Chau- 


*University of Colorado Bulletin, 59.2 (July 30, 1958): Catalog Issue 
1958-1960, pp. 42-43, 46-47. 


5 Ibid., p. 48. 

6Edited by Mary R. Dearing for the American Historical Association, 
Washington, D.C., 1958. 

™The reading list may be found in Redmond A. Burke, C.S.V., What Is 
the Index? (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1952), pp. 110-115. 
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cer.® In the United States it would seem that the once powerful 
voices of Irenaeus, Tertullian, Origen, Cyprian, Ambrose, Cyril, 
Basil, Gregory, Jerome, and scores of others who defended Christian- 
ity against the calumnies of the heathen, resisted the encroachments 
of emperors in ecclesiastical domains and encouraged the faithful to 
heroic virtue have at last been stilled. 


FACTORS OF THE SITUATION 


The relatively moribund state of Church history and its allied dis- 
ciplines in this country may be attributed to a number of factors. 
The dropping of the Greek and Roman classics as basic courses of 
study has drastically limited the numbers of those who can read the 
original texts of early Christian writers or contemporary Roman 
documents. Progressive specialization and the enormous proliferation 
of courses in secular history have usurped the time that might have 
been given to ecclesiastical affairs. Teachers are reluctant to take up 
matters in which they have no particular competence, especially if 
they may prove to be somewhat controversial. And, finally, there 
is a fairly common conviction that religion, let alone the history of 
any or of all religions, has no particular significance for our society. 

The ever-increasing secularism of American higher education has 
been a matter of some concern not only to Catholics but to non- 
Catholics as well.? And there are good grounds for such concern. 
Whether we like it or not, we are children of our own age and subject 
to the influences of current trends and ideals. College students are 
anxious to read and discuss current fiction despite the spiritual haz- 
ards that much of this material involves.” Graduate students prefer 
to specialize in contemporary rather than in ancient or medieval 
philosophy, even though the truth may not be in it. History profes- 
sors in Catholic colleges have largely adopted the mental outlook of 
their non-Catholic colleagues in relegating to theology the record of 


8This Week Magazine, April 12, 1959, pp. 6-10. 


®See the following symposia: Religion and the State University, edited by 
Erich A. Walter (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1958) ; “Report 
of the National Consultative Conference on Religion and the State Univer- 
sity,” Religious Education, LIV (March-April, 1959), 82-137; “Religion and 
the State University,” Journal of Higher Education, XXX (April, 1959), 
179-228. 


1See the author’s article, “Sex in Contemporary Literature,” Homiletic 
and Pastoral Review, LXI (October, 1960), 19-28, and (November, 1960), 
145-154. 
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man’s reverence and service of God.“ But since the departments of 
religion in American Catholic colleges are hard pressed for time to 
cover the essentials of dogma, the history of Christian literature, of 
dogma, and of the Church itself languishes through default. 


PURPOSE OF SURVEY 


In the spring of 1959, a twofold questionnaire was sent out by the 
writer to 120 American colleges and universities. The object of the 
first questionnaire was to try to discover what the history departments 
of these various institutions had to offer in the field of Church history 
or Christian culture and what credit is given for such courses offered 
in other departments or in other colleges and universities. The object 
of the second questionnaire was to test the market for collections of 
primary sources dealing with the development of our Western (Chris- 
tian) civilization.” Though one of the secondary purposes of the in- 
vestigation was to see if there was any essential difference between 
Catholic and non-Catholic institutions in the teaching of Church 
history, the answers that were received indicated that further dis- 
tinctions should be made. They were therefore divided into four 
different categories: those received from (a) municipal, state, and 
private institutions receiving direct public assistance; (b) private, 
non-sectarian institutions; (c) private institutions affiliated with 
Protestant churches; (d) Catholic colleges and universities. Table 1 
shows the number of institutions queried, the answers received, and 
the percentage of each type of institution responding. 


11See the observations of Joseph J. Blaney in “How ‘Christian’ Is the 
Catholic College?” Catholic World, CLXXXIV (January, 1957), 276-282: 
“It has been a source of constant amazement to find Christian educators— 
men whose religious convictions are unassailable—looking at the study of his- 
tory through the eyes of our non-Christian colleagues. It is difficult to under- 
stand how anyone who believes in the divinity of Christ and the immortality 
of the human soul can subscribe to the popular notion that history is just an- 
other branch of the social sciences, a scientific study of man’s relations with 
man in a succession of unrelated periods or epochs. Unless the Christian sees 
history not as a mere scientific study, but as a drama—the continuous story 
of man’s relations with God—from Adam’s time until the present, he either 
pays lip service to his faith or displays an astonishing ignorance.” 


12The survey showed that there is a real lack of material readily available 
for certain periods of Church history. Two paperback editions that have 
appeared recently only partially fill out the lacunae: Anne Fremantle, A 
Treasury of Early Christianity (New York: Mentor Books, 1960) ; Colman 
J. Barry, O.S.B., Readings in Church History I: From Pentecost to the 
Protestant Revolt (Westminster, Maryland: Newman Press, 1960). 
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TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF 120 INSTITUTIONS CONTACTED 
BY TYPE AND PER CENT RESPONDING 








T Number Number Per Cent 
ype Contacted Responding Responding 





Public 31 27 87 
Private 15 12 80 
Protestant 12 8 67 
Catholic 62 46 74 





Total 78 








PRESENTATION OF DATA 


The relatively high number of questionnaires that were filled out 
and returned manifests an awareness of the problem and the desire 
on the part of many to find some solution for it. A detailed analysis 
of the answers received appears in the current issue of another 
journal,” but lack of space there prevented the giving of a synthetic 
view of them. Since the matter is of such urgency, it may not be out 
of place to attempt such a description here and from it draw some 
conclusions particularly pertinent to Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities. 

Space was left on the questionnaire for titles of courses. The sub- 
jects listed showed that even where something in the nature of 
Church history or Christian culture is offered, it is as a general rule 
limited to one or two different items. These, however, appear under 
a great variety of titles. Different history departments, for example, 
offer the following on the undergraduate level: Historical Back- 
ground of the New Testament Times (Nebraska) ; Historical Origins 
and Development of Christianity (New Hampshire) ; History of 


18M. Joseph Costelloe, “Church History in American Colleges and Univer- 
sities,” Journal of Higher Education, XXXII (February, 1961), 70-76. 
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TABLE 2 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF INSTITUTIONS OF DIFFERENT 
TYPES OFFERING COURSES IN CHURCH HISTORY OR 
CHRISTIAN CULTURE* AT UNDERGRADUATE 
AND GRADUATE LEVELS 








Department Offering Courses 


History 

Other than and/or 

History History Other 
Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent 














Undergraduate Program 





Public 19 
Private 67 
Protestant 75 
Catholic 30 





Total 











Public 
Private 
Protestant 
Catholic 6 13 





Total 30 











* Not including the survey course in Western civilization or general courses 
dealing with the Reformation. 


Primitive Christianity (Loyola in Chicago); Christian Antiquity 
(Xavier in Cincinnati) ; Ancient Christianity to Gregory the Great 
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TABLE 3 


POLICY OF HISTORY DEPARTMENTS ON GRANTING 
CREDIT FOR CHURCH HISTORY COURSES 
TAKEN AT THEIR INSTITUTION 








Credit Credit 
Is Is Not Credit No 
Granted Granted* Perhaps Answer 





Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent’ ber Cent 








Undergraduate Program 





Public 16 59 


Private 33 


Catholic 30 








0 
0 
Protestant 13 0 
5 
2 


Total 38 





Graduate Program 





Public 21 81 0 
Private 7 3 30 0 
Protestant eS «@ 0 
Catholic 13 6 32 0 

0 





Total 29 48 30 52 











*No credit given either because there are no courses available in the 
History Department or because history credit is not given for such courses 
offered by other departments, 


+ Three of these institutions accept such courses only as part of the required 
“related subjects.” 


(Washington in St. Louis) ; Byzantine History: Religious and Cul- 
tural (Illinois) ; Church and State in the Middle Ages (Missouri) ; 
Institutional and Cultural History of the Christian Church to 1500 
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TABLE 4 


POLICY OF HISTORY DEPARTMENTS ON ACCEPTING 
FOR CREDIT CHURCH HISTORY COURSES 
TAKEN AT OTHER INSTITUTIONS 








Is Not Credit No 
Accepted Accepted Perhaps Answer 


Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 


ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent 











Undergraduate Program 





9 $8 $2 H 
Private 5 41 a | 


Protestant 5 63 1 18 
Catholic 27* 59 4 9 








Total 46 49 14 15 
Graduate Programt 

















Public . Ss 1 
Private 6 60 2 
Protestant 4 100 0 
Catholic 12 63 4 

Total $1 32 7 





11 











* This number includes five conditioned answers; for example, “if taken 
in a Catholic college.” 

+ Five or six hours of Church history taken in college counted as prepara- 
tory work for graduate studies in history. 


(Alabama) ; Church and State in Anglo-American Society (Michi- 
gan) ; History of Religion in America (Midland College in Fremont, 
Nebraska) ; Catholic Church in the United States (John Carroll in 
Cleveland). Courses offered by departments of philosophy, religion, 
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or theology at this same undergraduate level bear similar titles, as for 
example: Background of the New Testament (Alabama) ; History 
and Thought of the Christian Church (Northwestern) ; St. Paul 
and the Early Church (Princeton). 


RELATIVE STANDINGS OF INSTITUTIONAL TYPES 


A glance at Table 2 will show that at almost every level interest in 
Church history and Christian culture is greater in Protestant and 
private nonsectarian institutions than in Catholic and public colleges 
and universities. Of the number of courses reported available on the 
undergraduate level the highest percentage is in Protestant institu- 
tions, followed in order by private nonsectarian, Catholic, and public. 
At the graduate level, the same sequence may be seen: Protestant, 
private nonsectarian, Catholic, and public. Similarly, Table 3 shows 
that the history departments of each of these different types of insti- 
tutions are more or less liberal in granting credit for such courses 
taken in their own institutions in practically the same order. On the 
undergraduate level the order percentagewise is Protestant, Catholic, 
private nonsectarian, and public. On the graduate level we have the 
following order: Protestant, private nonsectarian, Catholic, and pub- 
lic. In credit given for undergraduate work taken at other institu- 
tions, as presented in Table 4, Protestant colleges are again ahead, 
followed by Catholic, private nonsectarian, and public. These fig- 
ures are, of course, not conclusive, since the large percentages regis- 
tered under “credit perhaps” should also be taken into account. The 
same institutional order is found in the recognition of Church history 
as preparation for graduate studies in history: Protestant, Catholic, 
private nonsectarian, and public. 

Though a number of attempts have been made to make “Chris- 
tian culture” the core of the Catholic liberal arts program, as has 
been frequently proposed by Christopher Dawson, the plan has not 
been generally adopted.* There are some obvious difficulties con- 
nected with it, particularly in determining the place to be given to a 
study of the Hebrew and Greco-Roman cultures, both of which in 
their own particular ways were according to early Church apologists 


14Christopher Dawson, “The Study of Christian Culture in the American 
College,” Catholic World, CLXXXIII (June, 1956), 197-201; “Education 
and the State,” Commonweal, LXV (January, 25, 1957), 423-427; The His- 
toric Reality of Christian Culture (New York: Harper & Bros., 1960) ; for 
further bibliography, see Herbert A. Musurillo, S.J., “Dawson’s Program: A 
Criticism,” Thought, XX (Summer, 1955), 175-187. 
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propaedeutic to Christianity, and which should still be of great 
significance. Whatever one may think of the plan of making “Chris- 
tian culture” the center of the curriculum,” some thought should 
certainly be given to bolstering up the study of Christian civilization 
qua Christian in American Catholic colleges and universities. Their 
general neglect of Church history may be attributed to a number of 
factors. Catholic schools are perhaps more easily swayed by the 
practices of state universities than the more solidly established Pro- 
testant and nonsectarian private institutions, With a single exception, 
Catholic colleges and universities are for all practical purposes sep- 
arated from seminaries. The absence of a theological faculty of stat- 
ure on a Catholic campus means that secular history will dominate 
the interests of students and teachers. Fordham is perhaps the only 
Catholic university in the country without a seminary that offers an 
extensive program in Church history. For a well-rounded program 
on both graduate and undergraduate levels, for an institution in 
which Church history is taught in the regular history department, in 
the department of religion, and in the school of divinity, one would 
have to look to such “cathedrals of learning” as Yale, Princeton, 
Chicago, and American University. 

Protestants, it is true, have a certain advantage over Catholics in 
that today their approach to Scripture and theology is far more his- 
torical than dogmatic. This does not mean, however, that they 
should be allowed to preempt the field. More concern for the history 
of Mother Church in Catholic colleges, advanced courses in ecclesias- 
tical history in the universities, the founding of a Catholic association 
to further the studies of patrology and Church history, and perhaps 
the publishing of a Catholic journal dealing with historico-dogmatic 
problems would do much towards raising the standard of American 
Catholic scholarship in an area in which it should excel if there is any 
truth to Newman’s statement that “to be deep in history is to cease 
to be a Protestant.” 


15Two colleges that have sponsored comprehensive programs in “Christian 
culture” are Saint Mary’s College (Notre Dame, Indiana) and Manhattan 
College (New York). According to the correspondent from the former insti- 
tution; “For twenty years, we have taught a course in Church history as the 
third-year religion course, granting four credits. Our students have found 
this work extremely practical in the application of much theory learned in 
regular theology classes. Many write back in subsequent years to inquire for 
further help or new books that may help in the apostolate of Christian living 
amid multiple religious groups. Would that all Catholic colleges and semi- 
naries (!) were so minded.” 





DEVELOPING A WRITING UNIT 
By Sister Elise Marie, C.S.J.* 


STupDENTs NEED TO WRITE .. . to write often and much if they are 
to acquire skill in written communication. For the English teacher 
this writing presents a paper load which makes exorbitant demands 
on time and eyesight. Professional reading had alerted me to the 
practice of hiring competent assistants to help with the paper load. 
When I applied for an assistant, I found that the operating budget 
of our school could not take this added expense. A student teacher 
was suggested. Immediately I saw advantages in this arrangement. 
The student teacher could be present for the entire classroom situ- 
ation; she could hear the assignments, the teaching approaches to 
them, and the student discussion of them; she could get to know 
the students. I arranged to have the student teacher begin her obser- 
vation with the opening of the second semester. In the meantime, 
I carefully husbanded my greatest resource, time, so that I could 
have ten weeks for my “experiment.” 

As a remote preparation for the writing unit I asked my students 
to keep a journal, for I have found that fluency is a problem that 
greatly discourages the beginning writer. I wanted the students 
through the practice of keeping a journal to attack this problem of 
fluency before the writing unit as such got under way. Early in 
November the students were asked to write for half an hour each 
day in their journals. I did not read these early journals; I merely 
checked periodically to see that they contained entries. The students 
did not have to write in any special form or on any special subject; 
they were simply to keep their pens moving for half an hour. For 
a while this was agony for several of them, but gradually they came 
to see in their days and their surroundings material for journal 
record; they became aware of life around them and looked for the 
significant in it. Three months of journal recording paid off in 
fluency and quickened awareness of sense stimuli. I carefully set up 
the ten week unit in this way. 


*Sister Elise Marie, C.S.J., Ph.D., is a member of the English Department 
at The College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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OUTLINE OF THE UNIT 


Purpose: To explore the effects of teaching writing in a ten week 
unit to a class of twelfth grade girls and to measure these effects 
by two forms (A and B) of level 2 of STEP writing test, by essay 
grades as measured by the arbitrarily weighted evaluation sheet 
which is attached to this paper, and by student reaction to the 
unit as expressed in the final evaluation essay. 


Materials: Two classes of twelfth grade girls fairly evenly matched 
in ability, and having the same economic, educational, and reli- 
gious background. (One of these classes would be used as an 
experimental class, the other as a control class) 


Another English teacher who cooperated with the experiment 


A student teacher 
Test scores available for both groups in the following areas: 


Intelligence (Terman) 
English skills (English cooperative) 
Scholastic achievement (Iowa) 


STEP Writing Test .. . level 2... Forms A and B 


Models of English prose (selected by the teacher from several 
sources ) 


Perrin-Smith Handbook of Current English 
Evaluation sheets for each essay 


Procedure: Preparation: Each student keeps a journal in which she 
makes daily entries for three months before the unit begins. 


Motivation: The students’ desire to acquire skill in writing was 
whetted when they realized how much this skill contributes to 
success in academic work, professional work, and social living. 
They also found the possibility of winning exemption from lower 
level college writing courses tempting. The students’ awareness 
of their own growth in fluency was itself a strong stimulus. 


Method: 


1. Give STEP writing test to both the experimental and control 
classes 


. Have the control class follow the usual procedure of having 
short writing units between literature units 
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3. Establish a pattern for the experimental class as follows: 


Two essays a week . . . to come in on Wednesdays and 
Fridays (one corrected by the teacher, the other by the 
student teacher) 


Motivate for the next day’s essay on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days. 


Use prose models; discuss student writing problems; em- 
phasize the problem of the week. 


Return the essays the day after the assignment is due, if 
this is at all possible. Discuss and correct errors. Use drills 
when these are necessary. 


Read aloud in class examples of successful fulfillment of 
the assignment. 


On days when the essays are due, do group work in 
correctness, i.e., have the students read and check their 
own essays for special points. Both the teacher and the 
student teacher work with the individual students at this 
time. 


Use drills for the weaknesses the current essays reveal. 


Use Monday to motivate for the problem which is to 
receive special treatment for the week. 


Week 1...Choosing a topic and analyzing it for a 
theme 

Week 2... Ways to develop a theme 

Week 3... Organizing an essay 

Week 4... Paragraphs 

Week 5... Revision of paragraphs 

Week 6... Sentences (elements) 

Week 7... Sentences (kinds) 

Week 8... Sentences (variation) 

Week 9... Words 

Week 10... Style 


Grade the essays with numerical values as weighted on the 
evaluation sheets. 


Average the numerical grades. Find the median and mean 
of these grades. 


4. Give a second form of STEP writing test to both classes. 


5. Have the experimental class write an essay in which the stu- 
dents give their personal reaction to the unit. 
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RESULTS OF THE UNIT 


TABLE 1 
STEP WRITING TEST SCORES OF EXPERIMENTAL CLASS 


February April 
Converted Percentile Converted Percentile 
Student Score Band Score Band 


18 329 98-99.7 342 100 
27 331 99-100 336 100 
23 325 96-99.5 336 100 
24 306 76-93 332 100 
17 322 95-99.4 332 100 
4 331 99-100 332 100 
8 323 95-99.4 331 99-100 
11 322 95-99.4 329 98-99.7 
20 339 100 328 98-99.7 
29 338 100 326 97-99.6 
306 76-93 326 97-99.6 
321 94-99.2 325 96-99.5 
310 82-95 322 95-99.4 
321 94-99,.2 322 95-99.4 
317 89-98 321 94-99.2 
312 84-96 320 94-99.2 
329 98-99.7 316 89-98 
335 100 315 88-97 
305 73-92 313 84-96 
306 76-93 310 82-95 
300 68-88 309 80-94 
302 71-89 309 80-94 
313 84-96 307 76-93 
300 68-88 307 76-93 
297 55-82 307 76-93 
312 84-96 306 76-93 
312 84-96 306 76-93 
339 100 304 73-92 
307 76-93 299 62-84 
297 68-88 293 44-76 


Total number improving — 20 Median converted score 
Total number regressing — 10 Feb. 315; April 320.5 
Range of converted scores (C.S.) | Median percentile band 

Feb. 297-339; April 293-343 Feb. 88-97; April 94-99.2 
Range of percentile bands Mean converted score 

Feb. (68-88) -(100) ; Feb. 316.9; April 318.7 

Apr. (44-76) -( 100) Median I.Q. — 125 

Mean I.Q. — 123.2 
National Median of STEP level 2 Grade 12 
National Mean of STEP level 2 Grade 12 
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TABLE 2 


STEP WRITING TEST SCORES OF CONTROL CLASS 








February April 
Converted Percentile Converted Percentile 
Student Score Band Score Band 


4 338 100 339 100 
19 301 68-88 329 98-99.7 
6 325 96-99.5 325 96-99.5 
14 297 55-82 325 96-99.5 
25 329 98-99.7 322 95-99.4 
24 315 88-97 321 94-99.2 

29 323 95-99.4 317 89-98 

32 328 98-99.7 316 89-98 

10 316 89-98 315 88-97 

325 96-99.5 312 84-96 

306 76-93 312 84-96 

306 76-93 312 84-96 

321 94-99,.2 311 82-95 

300 68-88 311 82-95 

310 82-95 309 80-94 

302 71-89 309 80-94 

313 84-96 307 76-93 

326 97-99.6 306 76-93 

315 88-97 305 73-92 

326 97-99.6 300 68-88 

321 94-99.2 300 68-88 

298 62-84 300 68-88 

297 55-82 298 62-84 

297 55-82 298 62-84 

296 55-82 297 55-82 

309 80-94 296 55-82 

297 55-82 293 44-76 

306 76-93 293 44-76 

310 82-95 292 44-76 

295 51-81 291 40-73 








Total number improving — 12 Median converted score 
Total number regressing — 18 Feb, 310; April 309 
Range of converted scores (C.S.) | Median percentile band 
Feb. 295-388; April 291-339 Feb. 82-95; April 80-94 
Range of percentile bands Mean converted score 
Feb. (51-88) -(100) ; Feb. 311.6; April 308.7 
Apr. (40-73) -( 100) Median I.Q. — 117.5 
Mean I.Q. — 118.3 
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This tabulation shows that the median of the experimental class 
was 320.5, a 5.5 increase over its February median of 315 of the 
converted scores of the STEP writing test. Twenty students improved 
their scores on this test in the ten week period. Five of the ten 
students who made lower scores on the second form of the test 
remained high in the upper quartile of the national range and of 
their class range. The median of the class was 42.5 points above the 
national median for this grade. The mean of the experimental class 
was 318.7, a 1.8 point increase over its February mean of 316.9 and 
a 22 point increase over the national mean of 285. 

The tabulation also shows that the median for the control class 
was 309, a one-point decrease over its February median and a 
22-point increase over the national median. The mean of the 
control class was 308.7, a decrease of 2.9 points over its February 
mean of 311.6. 


TaBLe 3 
ESSAY GRADES OF EXPERIMENTAL CLASS 








Student Grade* Student Grade Student Grade Student Grade 





18 11 81 22 90 
27 20 83 3 84 
23 29 94 21 81 
24 1 90 26 76 
17 28 60 2 89 
4 16 89 25 86 
8 6 87 14 86 
30 76 





*Grades were determined by the procedure outlined at the end of the 
article. The median essay grade was 85; the mean essay grade was 84.6. The 
essay grades based on the points of the evaluation sheet given at the end of 
the article tended to be lower than the students’ rankings on the percentile 
bands of the STEP Writing Test (Level 2, Forms A and B). 


STUDENT EVALUATION 


All students praised the unit. One qualified her praise with the 
suggestion that one teacher correct all the essays. A second student 
commented that she found that she sometimes had not enough time 
for so much writing. The following quotations are from ten different 
student essays: 
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Nine weeks ago the thought of writing two essays a week 
filled me with depression and loathing. But now, I don’t 
mind any more. That’s what this unit has done for me. 
I no longer think of writing an essay as a burdensome task 
to be put off as long as possible. I take it in my stride and 
even look forward to it. 


Now I find that I can sit down with a few ideas and begin 
to write without too much trouble at all. 


This ten week unit has furnished me with the basic know- 
how of clear communication of my thoughts. 


The most profitable habit this unit in English has left me 
with is that of being able to discipline myself to do some- 
thing that I don’t want to do. 


From this unit I feel that I have accomplished more than 
my C’s and occasional B’s. I have achieved a kind of confi- 
dence in expressing my thoughts on paper. 


I truly enjoy writing now. To be honest, I feel that I have 
learned more in these ten weeks of writing than I have in 
any other English class so far. 


I may not be any Mark Twain, but I have gained confi- 
dence in myself by learning to express in written words my 
own thoughts. 


Today I feel a greater satisfaction from my ten weeks of 
penpushing than from a year’s study of some famous 
author’s prose or poetry. If I am heard after school 
speaking of a certain instructor, I’m sure my comments will 
have more hope and enthusiasm than they ever had before. 
Chances are I may even say it’s a thousand times easier to 
write now, and fun sometimes. Chances are. 


I’m very glad I had this unit in writing. I can now help 
myself much better because I see some of my mistakes and 
know how to correct them. 


I feel that in the last ten weeks I have come to notice things 
in greater detail. A few minutes spent in watching my 
dogs play become material for an essay later on. 


One girl has just called me to thank me for the writing unit and 
to tell me that she has received notice of exemption from freshman 
English from the university of her choice and has been given six 
credits in written composition. That is more than we bargained for! 
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EVALUATION SHEET 








Name: 


Title of the Paper: 


CORRECTNESS (30) Score 
Spelling: common usage, unusual usage, inconsistent usage 
Vocabulary: immature usage, inaccurate usage, wrong usage 
Grammar: agreement; subject and verb, pronouns and antecedents 

case; nouns; pronouns 
use of the possessive with gerunds 
tense sequences 
dangling modifiers 
Sentences: fragments, run-on, punctuation 
Capitalization: beginning of sentence 
proper nouns, proper adjectives 
deity 
Punctuation: end punctuation of sentences 
use of the colon: formal enumeration, salutation of a letter 















































use of the semi-colon: between elements of a compound sentence 
use of the apostrophe to show: possession, contraction 


use of the comma to set off: an introductory adverbial clause, 
a non-restrictive clause, elements in a series 











ORGANIZATION (30) Score 


Order of the development of ideas 

Subordination 

Coordination 

Transitions 

Unity: beginning, middle, end 
EFFECTIVENESS (40) 

Neatness 

Legibility 

Clearness 

Sentence Variation 

Use of Detail 

Diction (word choice) 

Arrangement of Material 















































LIABILITY IN A PRIVATE 
BOARDING SCHOOL 


By Very Rev. Msgr. Robert E. Bacher* 


‘THE PROBLEM OF THE PRESENT STUDY was to determine whether in 
the state of Ohio there exist statutes or court decisions which touch 
upon the matter of liability of the administrative organization of non- 
public boarding schools toward their students. The hypothesis was 
assumed that those in charge of a boarding school are more obligated 
to their students than those in charge of a day school. The objective, 
then, was to determine whether the phrase in loco parentis applies to 
boarding school administrators and, if so, to what extent. 


DEFINITIONS 


The problem revolved around the idea of liability. Good has 
defined liability as the “legal responsibility of the teacher, school 
board, or any of the officers or agents of a school in case of accidents 
occurring in the school, on the school property, or in activities under 
school supervision conducted away from the school property.”* The 
concern here, from the positive point of view, is with the action or 
care required to provide for the general welfare of the students. A 
simple failure to provide for the general welfare is the source of civil 
liability or tort. On the other hand, failure to provide care that is 
specifically demanded by law is the source of criminal liability. This 
responsibility or care has ordinarily been determined either by the 
state statutes or by the decisions of the court. These laws and de- 
cisions are made by the state legislature and courts, both of which 
are part of the state government. The function of these two branches 
of the state as they are implicated in this problem has been formu- 
lated by a decision given by Judge O’Rear speaking for the Court of 
Appeals of Kentucky: “Yet very broadly and indefinitely speaking, it 
is the power and obligation of government to secure and promote the 
general welfare, comfort and convenience of the citizens, as well as 


* Very Rev. Msgr. Robert E. Bacher, Ph.D., is principal of the high-school 
division of Borromeo Seminary, Wickliffe, Ohio. 

1Carter V. Good, Dictionary of Education (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1945), p. 240. 
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the public peace, the public health, the public morals and the public 
safety.”? State laws function in this regard in a direct way by indi- 
cating to the legal person the extent of his obligation. The courts, on 
the other hand, interpret the laws as they apply to specific cases or in- 
dicate the extent of justice where the law is not explicit. 

“Administrative organization” is the next term to be considered. 
It has been defined by Good as “the personnel responsible for the 
management and direction of the affairs of a school or school system, 
regarded collectively.”* This definition can include the owners of 
the property, the board of trustees, the administration, the faculty, 
and the nonteaching employees. In this case “direction” and 
“affairs” would be taken in the wide sense. The same author has 
also defined the last two terms to be considered, namely, “nonpublic” 
and “boarding school”. A nonpublic school is “a private or parochial 
school not open to the general public for admission or not supported 
by public taxation.”* Some private schools are neither open to the 
general public nor tax supported. Others are open to the general 
public but not tax supported. To the qualifying “nonpublic” the 
term, “boarding school,” must be added. A boarding school is “an 
educational institution below the collegiate level that provides living 
accommodations for pupils.”*® A boarding school has students who 
remain at the school overnight usually during most of the week and 
during the weeks school is in session. However, the length of the stay 
might range in frequency from overnight once or twice a year in 
some cases to overnight every day of the year in other cases. Included 
in the definition, then, are military academies, preparatory schools, 
seminaries of some religious denominations, convent schools, and the 
like. These are schools supported by tuition or some other type of 
private funds. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE PROBLEM 


In the state of Ohio public schools have been protected, to a great 
extent, by court decisions from incurring liability.* This exemption 
is based upon tradition and attached to the school board itself but 


2 Berea College v. Commonwealth, 123 Ky. 209, 94 S.W. 623, 124 Am. St. 
Rep. 344. 
8Good, p. 12. *Tbid., p. 274. 5Ibid., p. 48. 
Jj a v. Southard, 17 O. 402; Gregory v. Small, 39 O.S. 346; 36 O. 
ur. ; 
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not to the school employees. These latter can be found guilty of 
negligence and held liable toward a plaintiff. Liability is charged to 
the public school teacher, if his negligence can be proven to be the 
direct proximate cause of injuries to the student.” Thus, the situation 
in public schools is quite clear. The public school administration has 
been able to set up regulations to protect the school’s employees. 

This did not seem to be the case with the nonpublic boarding 
school. Its policy-making and executive body did not appear to share 
in the same protection the public school board of education has as a 
state agent. Both administrators and teachers, therefore, seemed to 
come under the general rule of “personal negligence causing proxi- 
mate and direct injury.” But even this was uncertain. Other prob- 
lems were conceived which involved general policy. What is the 
responsibility of a boarding school if the student should run away? 
if the student should contract a disease while living at the school? if a 
student should die, commit suicide, or be killed? if a student should 
be injured while making a trip into town? It was quite conceivable 
that some students stay the year round at the boarding school and 
many others stay at least three-fourths of the year. Constant super- 
vision of these students becomes a large item in scheduling. How 
much supervision is necessary in order to satisfy the law or a court 
and thus preclude the judgment of negligence? How much medical 
attention is demanded? To what extent does such an administrative 
organization stand in loco parentis? 

It seemed that the answers to these and many other questions were 
necessary before a reasonable administrative policy could be worked 
out for the nonpublic boarding school. With these answers policies 
might be formulated and regulations drawn up for personnel that 
would relieve the fear of being found liable. It seemed to be a matter 
also of justice to the parents and students, who would, then, know 
where the responsibility of the school leaves off and their own begins. 

In order to determine whether or not legislation or court decisions 
exist which pertain to this problem, the plan was to review by legal 
research the statutes of the state and court decisions, to set them down 
in an orderly fashion, and to provide thereby the legal background 
for the formation of administrative policy for nonpublic boarding 
schools. 


7Guyten v. Rhodes, 65 App. 163, 18 O.0. 356, 29 N.E. (2d) 444. 
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METHODS 


The first step was to review the general literature in the field of 
school liability. The Education Index yielded many articles on public 
school liability but very few on nonpublic school liability.* Literature 
on nonpublic boarding school liability did not appear at all. So little 
literature was found in regard to the present problem that it has been 
included in the discussion of the statutes and cases rather than in a 
regular section. 

The Index to Legal Periodicals also showed a paucity of material 
on nonpublic school liability.? Again, since this material was dis- 
cussed in reference to specific court cases, it has been included in 
those sections of the present work which deal directly with the stat- 
utes and court decisions. Also, nothing was found that concerned 
boarding schools directly. 

After this general research, the next step was to attack the job of 
legal research. The three basic works for research in Ohio law were 
used, namely, Ohio Jurisprudence,” West’s Ohio Digest™ and Page’s 
Digest of All Reported Decisions of the Courts of Ohio.* These 
works, along with the Ohio Revised Code,” indicated the statutes 
and court decisions that pertained to nonpublic school liability. No 
law or case was found in the state of Ohio which involved boarding 
schools as such. However, the laws and cases found are applicable to 
the nonpublic boarding school as well as to the nonpublic day school. 
Since there has been no case on which to build precedent, it is logical 
to assume that, if any case does arise in the future, the lawyers and 
judges will have to begin their arguments on the existing law. Refer- 
ence was also made to the two works on Ohio school law, Drury’s 
Ohio School Guide™ and Baldwin’s Ohio School Laws.” 


8 Education Index (New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1928-1958). 
1950). to Legal Periodicals (New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1908- 

Ohio Jurisprudence (Rochester: The Lawyers Co-operative Publishing 
Company, 1934) and Supplement 1957. 

11West’s Ohio Digest (St. Paul: West Publishing Company, 1950) and 
Supplement 1957. 

12William Herbert Page (ed.), A Digest of All Reported Decisions of the 
Courts of Ohio (Cincinnati: W. H. Anderson Company, 1936) and Supple- 
ment 1957. 

18 William Herbert Page (ed.), Ohio Revised Code (Cincinnati: W. H. 
Anderson Company, 1953) and Supplement 1957. 

14Robert L. Drury (ed.), Ohio School Guide (Cincinnati: W. H. Anderson 
Company, 1954) and Supplement 1957. 

15 Ohio School Laws (Cleveland: Banks-Baldwin Law Publishing Company, 
1958). 
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The third step was to interview personally a lawyer whose work is 
principally with liability cases. In these interviews egal interpreta- 
tions were confirmed and liability insurance practices were discussed, 
which made it easier to spell out in more detail conclusions which 
may be of greater practical value to nonpublic school administrators. 


CIVIL LIABILITY 


Although there is no law stating so explicitly, nonpublic schools 
fall under the same general laws of liability in the state of Ohio as 
any person or corporation. Evidence for this is found in the manner 
of operation followed by the courts. In Ohio most of these cases have 
ended in the lower courts and thus have not been included in the 
classical literature of the field of law. A good example, however, can 
be seen in a case that was entered in the Common Pleas Court of 
Lake County in 1957. During recess a child in a Catholic elementary 
school pushed another pupil off a sliding board. The parents of the 
injured child brought suit against the parents of the offending pupil, 
the principal as responsible for providing supervision of the play 
area, the pastor as the administrator of the property on which the 
accident occurred, and the bishop of the diocese as the owner of the 
property. The case has not yet been decided, but its structure pro- 
vides a framework in which to discuss the problem of civil liability of 
nonpublic schools. 

Any case of this kind revolves around the idea of negligence. Drury 
has summed up the situation in this way. “If a school employee fails 
to exercise the duty of care expected of reasonably prudent persons 
in the same or similar situations, it may be said that such person is 
negligent, and if such negligence is the direct and proximate cause 
of injuries sustained by pupils to whom such employee owes a duty, 
such employee is personally responsible in damages.” ** The classical 
case upon which this important interpretation is based is that of 
Guyten v. Rhodes.” Drury goes on to say that there are three points 
that must be verified in order to establish civil liability.* First, there 
must be an obligation of care toward the injured pupil. Secondly, 
there must be a failure on the part of the employee to give such care. 


16Drury, p. 204 in text. 
17Guyten v. Rhodes, 65 App. 163, 18 O.0. 356, 29 N.E. (2d) 444. 
18Drury, p. 205 in text. 
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Thirdly, this failure must have been the direct and proximate cause 
of the injury. 

An initialed article in the University of Cincinnati Law Review 
discussing the Guyten v. Rhodes case claimed that the interpretation 
of this case ought to extend not only to the acts of malfeasance and 
misfeasance but also to the acts of nonfeasance.” In cases that are 
decided by a jury, this is always a possibility. Krane has added sev- 
eral other factors to the picture of liability.” He wrote that liability 
demands foreseeability, no contributory negligence, and lack of pure 
accident. 

Application of these factors of liability to the sample case already 
mentioned shows that, if the principal has appointed a teacher to 
watch over the children in the playground and that teacher was 
there, he would have had to be the direct and immediate cause of 
the injury. If the teacher had not gone to his post, or if the one 
teacher were not judged as sufficient supervision of the situation, or 
if the principal had not appointed anyone to supervise, the court 
would have to decide whether or not all the factors of liability were 
present in order to render a judgment against either the teacher or 
the principal. 

In the sample case there are two other people being sued. They 
would represent in general the administration, whether it be an in- 
dividual or a group such as a board of trustees, and the owner or 
owners of the property. It is true that they are farther removed from 
the accident than the employees connected with the school. There 
are two ways, however, in which they may be involved. 

First of all, there is the doctrine of respondeat superior. This 
means that in certain cases the administration of an institution or 
an employer is responsible for the actions of employees. It has been 
mentioned that this does not apply to public schools. The question, 
then, is whether or not it applies to nonpublic schools. There have 
been several classical cases involving this point. One was the case of 
Parks v. Northwestern University." Northwestern University is an 
independently owned school. An appellate court in Illinois ruled that 


19J. H. S., Jr., “Torts—Schools and School Districts—Teachers—Duties 
and Liabilities,” University of Cincinnati Law Review, XV (January, 1941), 
111-113. 

20 Lewis Krane, “Teacher Liability for Pupil Injury,” Ohio Schools, XXXII 
(September, 1954), 11. 

21 Parks v. Northwestern University, 121 Ill. App., 512 (1905). 
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the administration of the university was not responsible for the ac- 
tions of its employees because it was a nonprofit organization. It is 
true that none of the classical cases is in the state of Ohio. However, 
a review of the cases in the lower courts of Ohio will show that up to 
this time nonpublic schools have been considered as nonprofit organi- 
zations and have not been held to the doctrine of respondeat superior. 

Secondly, the administration and owners of the property of a 
nonpublic school might be involved in civil liability because they are 
considered responsible for the condition of the property. Cases that 
arise over injuries suffered from unrepaired premises are decided by 
the court on the general principles of liability. 

An area where civil liability can arise often and the courts have 
much to say is that of a teacher inflicting punishment upon a pupil. 
It has been stated that punishment is a matter that has been chiefly 
committed to the teachers.” This legal right of the teacher is present 
whether he exercises that right in a public or in a nonpublic school, 
and this power is delegated to him by the parents for the child’s wel- 
fare.* Therefore, the teacher is not liable for assault and battery if 
the punishment is moderate and a proper instrument is used.* How- 
ever, a teacher would be liable for improper, immoderate, or excessive 
punishment.” If he should inflict lasting or permanent injury with 
expressed or implied malice and the use of excessive punishment, he 
is likewise liable. On the other hand, if the punishment is reason- 
able but the pupil is injured because of a hidden defect, the teacher 
is not held liable. In this case it is the obligation of the parents to in- 
form the teacher of such hidden defect.” Each case of this kind must 
depend upon its own circumstances.* The burden of proof falls upon 
the plaintiff.” 

A natural corollary to this discussion is thé meaning of the term 
in loco parentis. Shaw has developed a short undocumented history 
of this legal doctrine.” He mentions an Ohio case of 1953 which con- 
tained these words in its decision: “The teacher stands in loco par- 


22 Koblitz v. Western Reserve University, 21 C.C. 144, 11 C.D. 515. 
23 Ruling Case Law, p. 642, # 100. 


% Ruling Case Law, p. 641, # 100 and Quinn v. Nolan, 70 Dec. Rep. 585, 
4 Bull. 81. 25 Tbid. 


2% Martin v. State, 11 O.N.P.N.S. 183, 21 O.D.N.P. 520. 
27Quinn v. Nolan, 70 Dec. Rep. 585, 4 Bull. 81. 
2836 O. Jur., p. 358. 2936 O. Jur., p. 358. 


Roger M. Shaw, “In Loco Parentis,’ The School Executive LXXIV 
(May, 1955), 56-57. 
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entis.” According to Shaw, in the eighteenth century Blackstone 
stated that in English law the father may delegate part of his parental 
authority to a tutor or schoolmaster, who is then in loco parentis. In 
the nineteenth century Kent said substantially the same. Shaw’s 
point, though, is that the contemporary Garber claims that the au- 
thority does not come from the parents but from the whole body of 
organized society. Others say that the teacher is the minister civitatis 
and has the power from the state. 

From Shaw’s discussion it is evident that the source of this author- 
ity is not definitely decided. The source of the power will dictate its 
nature, which, in turn, will be a large item in determining its extent. 
At the present time the matter is handled by the will of the court on 
the merits of each individual case. 

There are some miscellaneous items which should be mentioned 
before the discussion on civil liability is closed. Ohio law allows that 
a private school may say on what terms it will accept pupils." Tu- 
ition and board are a matter of contract between the school and the 
parents.” Therefore, recovery of tuition in case of withdrawal or 
illness is subject to the terms of the contract. A contract can be 
entered into between a person and a corporation engaged in the work 
of promoting education by imparting instruction.* 

Property on which a Catholic school is conducted with admittance 
available to all children is subject to the same laws of condemnation 
as any other property.* Burns has stated that private institutions used 
by the state as its agents fall under the protection of the exemption 
from the doctrine of respondeat superior. A private school that 
promises a student a position upon conclusion of the course of studies 
can be liable upon failure to fulfill the promise.” 


To conclude the discussion of civil liability of nonpublic boarding 
schools, it is necessary to indicate that immunity for any nonpublic 
school can come only through the use of liability or indemnity in- 


8124 Ruling Case Law, p. 628, # 85. 

82 Groff v. Hertenstein, 12 O.C.C.N.S. 515, 31 O.C.C. 633. 

ee v. Western Reserve University, 12 Ohio R. 529, 60 Wkly. Law 
Bull. 33. 

% Cincinnati International R. Co. v. Murray, 1 N.P. (N.S.) 301, 48 Bull. 
877, 51 Bull. 623. 

%5Edith H. Burns, “School Liability for Injuries to Pupils,” Brooklyn Law 
Review, XII (October, 1942), 64-70. 

86 National School of Cosmetitians v. Magel, 11 O.L.A. 531. 
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surance.” Although it may seem that there is not much risk in not 
having such insurance because of the difficulty in proving an in- 
dividual teacher directly and immediately responsible for an injury 
to a pupil or because of immunity from respondeat superior, there 
is at least the possibility of being brought into court. Even if the de- 
cision is in favor of the teacher or institution, there will be lawyers’ 
fees. Insurance can be taken out for the institution alone or for the 
institution and its employees. The situation in each individual school 


will dictate which type is to be used. 


CRIMINAL LIABILITY 


Criminal liability is the failure of a person to exercise certain re- 
sponsibilities explicitly demanded by the law. Most of these laws 
concern the administration, the principal, or the teacher. Most of 
these laws also pertain to pupil welfare. 

In the area of safety, the principal must instruct and train the 
students in fire drills at least once a month if the school has more than 
fifty students.* The individual teachers must instruct their students 
in the dangers of fire for fifteen minutes at least once a week.” 
Teachers must also spend some time each month instructing pupils in 
accident prevention.” The principal or one in charge must keep the 
doors of the school unlocked during the time school is in session.“ 

Nonpublic schools must comply with the building and sanitary 
regulations of the state.” These regulations govern exposures and 
courts,“ subdivisions and fire stops,“ heater rooms,* basements, di- 
mensions of rooms,*’ rest rooms, assembly halls,” seats and aisles® 
window space,” gradients,” means of egress, exit doors and win- 
dows* door locks, bolts, and latches,” passageways,” stairways,” 


87A.L.R, 2d 1163. 8G.C. # 12,900. 
9G.C. # 12,901. “G.C. # 7724-1. 
“1G.C. # 12,900. “G.C. # 12,600-44. 
4#G.C. # 12,600-46. “G.C. # 12,600-47. 
*G.C. # 12,600-48. *G.C. # 12,600-49. 
“7G.C. # 12,600-50. *G.C. # 12,600-51. 
G.C. # 12,600-52. G.C. # 12,600-53. 
51G.C. # 12,600-54. 82G.C. # 12,600-57. 
58G.C. # 12,600-55. 4G.C. # 12,600-60. 
5G.C. # 12,600-68. 8%G.C. # 12,600-58. 
57G.C. # 12,600-56. 
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elevators,® scuttles,® floors,” roof loads,” heating and ventilation,” 
sanitation,® gas lighting,™ electric work, fire extinguishers,” fire 
alarm,” and the safety devices mentioned in G.C. # 1027 and 1028. 
It is unlawful to build a school without observing these regulations. 

The state inspector of plumbing must examine plumbing and con- 
demn what is found to be unsanitary and defective.” However, a 
school cannot be closed if there is an injunction pending a hearing 
on arbitrary, unreasonable, and oppressive action.” 

Ohio law forbids pupils in private schools to éngage in hazing or to 
act so as to injure, frighten, degrade, or disgrace fellow pupils.” It 
also punishes with imprisonment anyone who would tattoo or dis- 
figure another student with nitrate of silver.” A principal or teacher 
who permits hazing is liable to a fine.” 

A teacher who has sexual relations with a female student who is 
under his instruction, even with her consent, will be punished with 
imprisonment. He would be equally guilty, even if the crime were 
committed after school hours and in the home of the student.” 


A superintendent, principal, or teacher refusing or neglecting to 
perform a duty under the compulsory education law is liable to a 
fine.* This applies also to principals and teachers of parochial 
schools, and their failure to report all pupils is likewise an offence.” 


Failure of nonpublic school principals and teachers to comply with 
other school laws may bring action from the state board of education. 
The laws mentioned here, though, have their punishment set by 
state statutes. 


8G.C. # 12,600-59. 599G.C. # 12,600-61. 

©G.C. # 12,600-62. “G.C. # 12,600-63. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


These, then, are the state statutes and court decisions respecting 
nonpublic schools. The purpose of the present paper was to deter- 
mine whether or not such statutes and court decisions existed espe- 
cially in reference to nonpublic boarding schools. The following con- 
clusions are offered as a result of this study. 


1. Statutes and court decisions applicable to nonpublic schools 
in the area of civil and criminal liability have been found. 


2. These statutes and decisions are applicable to most problems 
that might arise in nonpublic boarding schools. 

3. Nothing was found that applied exclusively to boarding 
schools. 


4. A sensible attitude toward liability insurance is the only im- 
munity from civil liability. 

5. A knowledge of the law is the best immunity from criminal 
liability. 

6. Future legislation or court decisions may change these find- 
ings at any time. A legal vigilance is the best protection 


against such an event. 

7. School policy toward the problem of liability in a nonpublic 
boarding school can be formulated on the basis of the laws 
and court decisions mentioned here. The details of such a 
policy, however, will depend on the situation found in the 
individual school. 


* x * 


Five persons with long and distinguished careers in Cath- 
olic education died in the past two months. They were Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Thomas ]. Quigley, president of the National 
Catholic Music Educators Association and former superin- 
tendent of schools in the Diocese of Pittsburgh; Rev. Wil- 
liam F. Cunningham, C.S.C., professor of education at the 
University of Notre Dame and former vice president of the 
National Catholic Educational Association; Brother Denis 
Edward, F.S.C., retired inspector of schools for the Chris- 
tion Brothers’ Middle Atlantic States and Ohio province 
and former president of Scranton University; Miss Nora 
LeTourneau, executive secretary of the National Catholic 
Home and School Association, and Judge Anthony W. 
Daly, founder of Citizens for Educational Freedom. 





A FUNCTIONAL BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
FOR THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE 


By Rev. Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A.* 


Every DEGREE-GRANTING COLLEGE recognized by the State must 
have a charter of some sort and a governing board which may be 
called the board of trustees, the board of directors, the board of over- 
seers, or the like. The charter, which makes explicit reference to the 
governing board, sets forth in general terms the purpose of the insti- 
tution and the rights and privileges which are guaranteed by the 
State. In the eyes of the State the board of trustees holds title to the 
property of the college, engages its administrators and teachers, and 
is responsible for its general policies. In a word, the board of trustees 
is legally responsible for a college and through its approval gives legal 
validity to all important transactions of that college. 


A “RELIGIOUS BOARD” OF CONTROL 


But a Catholic college, partciularly one conducted by a Religious 
Community, is also governed by a “religious board” namely, the 
immediate major superior of the Religious Community and his or 
her Council. This “religious board” also appoints the administra- 
tors and teachers who are members of the Religious Community, is 
responsible for general policies and, through its approval, gives 
“ecclesiastical” validity to important transactions of the college. 
Confronted by this apparent diarchy, many religious communities 
did what was undoubtedly the logical thing to do in beginning a 
college in the early days. If the Religious Community was already 
incorporated by the State for religious, charitable, and educational 
purposes, no new charter was sought for the college, merely an 
enabling amendment to the existing charter. Thus the board of 
trustees of the Community corporation, the immediate major reli- 
gious superior and councilors, became the trustees of the new college. 
Even in instances where a separate charter for the new college was 


*Rev. Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A., Ph.D., president emeritus of Villanova 
University, Villanova, Pennsylvania, is a consultant in the Administrative 
Consultant Service of the Association of American Colleges. 
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obtained, because of the diarchy already mentioned, the immediate 
major religious superior and councilors served many times as ex 
officio trustees of the college. 


A SEPARATE CHARTER ADVISABLE 


Thus in many Catholic colleges the legal board of trustees became 
little more than a formality to be stirred into action when there was 
a loan to be negotiated with a bank or real estate to be bought or 
sold. Even today the legal organization of some Catholic colleges is 
archaic and out-of-step with the opportunities for the growth and 
development of these colleges. Today, every Catholic college ought 
to have its own charter. These colleges are vitally important to the 
welfare of this country. They have become quite complex and 
expensive and must be able to appeal for support more widely than 
in the past. The absence of a separate charter could now be a 
handicap to the development of a college. It can be a source of 
puzzlement and confusion to accrediting groups, to government 
agencies, and to prospective corporate and private benefactors. As 
a separate and specific corporation a college can make a greater 


appeal for support to individuals, groups, and private agencies. In 
addition to the direct benefit to a college, it would seem that a 
separate corporation would be a benefit to the Religious Order which 
controls the college. It would avoid the risk that is associated with 
“keeping all one’s eggs in the same basket.” 


A SEPARATE BOARD OF TRUSTEES ADVISABLE 


As a separate corporation a college would, of course, have its own 
board of trustees. This is particularly important for our Catholic 
colleges because boards of trustees must assume today a greater and 
more intimate responsibility for the financial support and develop- 
ment of these colleges. In order to do this, these boards must really 
function regularly and consistently and must be specially dedicated 
to their task. It is seriously doubtful, for example, that this service 
can be rendered efficiently by the Councilors of a major superior, 
not because there is any lack of dedication, but chiefly because there 
is likely to be a preoccupation with other educational and charitable 
activities of the Order. It could also happen that there would be 
little actual familiarity with the problems of higher education. 
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ORGANIZING A BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


What should be the make-up of a board of trustees for a Catholic 
college? There is, of course, no hard and fast answer to this question 
which would be applicable to each and every college. Sometimes the 
charter of a college specifies the number of trustees and may even 
prescribe other limitations. Sometimes the charter specifies only the 
minimum and maximum limits on the number of trustees. More 
often, probably, there are no special prescriptions. 

In colleges owned and operated by Religious Orders, circum- 
stances and the nature of the Religious Community tend to dictate 
a certain pattern of organization. Certainly the board of trustees 
must be so composed that there can be no question about the control 
of the college being vested in the Religious Order. This means, at 
least, that a safe majority of the board members must also be 
members of the Religious Order. In addition, both conviction and 
experience impel the writer to favor at least a minimum of lay 
representatives on the board of trustees. This representation assumes 
greater importance because of the necessity of organizing long-term 
“development programs.” Finally, the writer believes that a Catholic 
college will be better served by a relatively small board of trustees 
which can function with ease and efficiency. 

Both Canon Law and the Constitutions of Religious Orders require 
the major superiors to exercise certain controls over the financial 
transactions of institutions owned by the Orders. Therefore, many 
actions of the board of trustees of a college must also receive the 
approval of the major religious superior and his or her council. It is 
important to provide against the possibility that an action of the 
Board may later be overruled by the major superior and council. 
This means that provision must be made for full liaison between the 
high command of the Religious Order and the Board of Trustees. 
Ordinarily this would mean that the immediate major religious 
superior should serve as Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 

Let us assume that we are to have a board of trustees composed 
of seven members. This seems to be a satisfactory number.* Let 
this seven-man board consist of three ex officio members and four 
elected or appointed members. The ex officio members would be: 
the major religious superior (the Provincial) as chairman; the local 


*If the college charter prescribes the number of trustees, this must be 
followed unless the charter be amended otherwise. 
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religious superior (or a member of the Provincial’s council to be 
designated by him if the local superior is not distinct from the presi- 
dent of the college) as vice chairman; and the president of the 
college as secretary and /or treasurer of the board. Then let the 
Chairman (the Provincial), with the advice of the two other 
ex officio members, appoint for three-year terms two additional 
religious who by reason of background and experience can make 
significant contributions to the Board. In similar fashion, let the 
Chairman appoint to the Board two lay members who have been 
carefully selected for their interest and willingness to serve the 
College. It is particularly desirable that one of these lay members 
have a legal background and the other a financial or “big business” 
background. 

If carefully chosen, the two lay members can be invaluable to 
the Board of Trustees. By reason of background and knowledge in 
fields where Religious are seldom proficient, they will increase the 
competence of the Board in overseeing the “big business undertak- 
ing” now connected with the operation of the average college. 
These lay trustees should likewise be able to advise on the continuous 
fund-raising activities that are now one of the ordinary functions 
of college administration. 

Since we are concerned with a “functional” board of trustees, 
members should be selected who can attend monthly meetings during 
the regular school year. Usually this will mean that members must 
be selected who reside reasonably close to the college. Any arrange- 
ment whereby the trustees are comparatively remote from the 
college both in distance and involvement, is not a healthy situ- 
ation at a time when trustees in other colleges are giving greater 
time and attention to the development and financial support of their 
colleges. 


AN AUXILIARY BOARD 


The Board of Trustees of the average Catholic college is ill- 
equipped for the type of fund-raising so necessary for colleges today. 
Such a board has very few members—five or seven as a rule. Most, 
if not all, of these trustees are religious and could hardly carry on 
a development program (including fund-raising) without substan- 
tial assistance from outside. One way to meet the problem is to 
form an auxiliary board of laymen, carefully screened and selected, 
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who are definitely interested and willing to assist the college. This 
auxiliary board should be able to make up for the deficiencies of a 
predominantly Religious Board of Trustees. Catholic colleges will 
have to depend more and more on these auxiliary boards for sub- 
stantial help in all fund-raising activities. 

These auxiliary boards presently appear under a variety of names. 
Since the purpose of the boards is chiefly fund-raising and develop- 
ment work, perhaps the most accurate name would be “development 
board.” However, no one has ventured to use this name probably 
because it reveals too quickly the purpose of the board. Among the 
various names that are used we mention: Lay Board of Trustees; 
Board of Trustees; Lay Advisory Board; Associate Board of Trustees; 
Advisory Board; and President’s Council. It would seem that there 
are definite objections to the first three names. The first and third 
names seem to make an invidious distinction in the use of the word 
“lay.” The first and second use the word “trustees” in a way that 
is both confusing and misleading. Actually they are not trustees in 
the accepted meaning of this word. The last three names are free 
from the criticisms just mentioned. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE AUXILIARY BOARD 


In many instances in the past Catholic colleges have listed in 
their catalogues Advisory Boards that were little more than agglom- 
erations of prominent men or women. Membership was readily 
accepted because there was no work involved. It was nice for the 
member of the Advisory Board to be able to say that he served on 
the Advisory Board of X — College. For its part the College was 
apt to feel that listing the names of prominent persons in the cata- 
logue was good public relations. Where there have been no definite 
terms for appointments to these advisory boards, it is difficult to 
get rid of the dead wood and to reorganize the board for fund- 
raising activities. This, however, has to be accomplished because 
the Board of Trustees needs a fund-raising auxiliary whose mem- 
bers have the willingness to give of both time and money to advance 
the College. 

If, upon analyzing the Advisory Board listed in its catalogue, a 
college should find that this Board is not suitable as a development 
or fund-raising group, all is not lost. If it is not practicable to drop 
this Advisory Board or to remake it as a suitable instrument for 
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fund-raising, then, in the interest of peace and harmony, retain it 
until it dies a natural death. In the meantime, recruit a new and 
carefully selected group with a different and appropriate name to 
undertake the development and fund-raising work. It may even 
be possible to salvage one or two persons from the old group and add 
them to the new Board. 

The auxiliary board should be made up chiefly, if not entirely, 
of laymen. It should have its own Chairman and secretary, although 
the president of the college or other appropriate official probably 
should serve informally as an executive secretary. The two lay 
members of the Board of Trustees, mentioned previously, should 
also serve on the auxiliary board. Since this board must work closely 
with the trustees, the President and the development program, the 
lay trustees can be an effective liaison. They can also help to inter- 
pret the College to the auxiliary board and advise the President and 
other college officers in all relations with the auxiliary board. 

The number of members of the auxiliary board will depend on 
circumstances and might range between twelve and twenty or more. 
All appointments should have the approval of the Board of Trustees 
and should be for a definite term with the possibility of re-appoint- 


ment after a year’s interval. As far as possible, the members of the 
board should be reasonably well balanced between lawyers, bankers, 
business and industrial leaders, and public relations men. The board 
should be well organized with sub-committees so that tasks are 
spread evenly and everyone has some responsibility. 


TRUSTEES ARE IMPORTANT 


The auxiliary board does not lessen in any way the responsibility 
of the Board of Trustees for the success of the development and 
fund-raising program. Although an interested and capable auxiliary 
board of laymen, under whatever name it may travel, is essential 
and central to the success of a well-conceived development program, 
such a program will never get off the ground unless it gets maximum 
boosting-power and support from the Board of Trustees. In the final 
analysis it is the Board of Trustees which has the particular respon- 
sibility to raise or to cause to be raised the funds required for the 
operational and capital purposes of the college. 





EDUCATION IN WEST GERMANY 
By Rt. Rev. Msgr. Justin A. Driscoll* 


Axovut a Year Aco, the director of education of the City of Munich, 
Germany, Doctor Anton Fingerle, spent several months in the United 
States studying the various aspects of the educational systems of this 
country. In spite of all that has been said and written of late con- 
cerning the inadequacies of our educational programs, Doctor 
Fingerle was deeply impressed with what he saw here. In particular, 
he was struck by the “tremendous phenomenon” of Catholic educa- 
tion in America. The concern of the Catholic people, the dedication 
of their teachers and administrators—religious and lay—and the 
wholehearted determination on the part of Catholics to further the 
cause of Catholic education, as well as public education, left a lasting 
impression on our distinguished visitor from Germany. 

In the beginning, I should emphasize the fact that in the German 
system of education, Doctor Fingerle, under the Minister of Educa- 
tion of the State of Bavaria, is the active head of all elementary and 
secondary schools of the City of Munich. A former teacher and 
inspector of schools and an excellent linguist, Doctor Fingerle is 
responsible for the rehabilitation of the educational program. 

Pleased with what he found in America a year ago, after his return 
to Germany Doctor Fingerle conceived the idea of inviting a group 
of Catholic educators from the United States to visit Germany and 
to participate in an educational conference with representatives of 
Catholic and public education of Bavaria. With the co-operation 
of the Reverend Doctor Karl Forster, director of the Catholic Acad- 
emy of the State of Bavaria—a kind of miniature NCWC of that 
area—Doctor Fingerle wrote His Excellency Archbishop Karl Alter 
of Cincinnati and episcopal chairman of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference in Washington, concerning the feasibility of 
arranging such a meeting. The suggestion was favorably received, 
and in due time Archbishop Alter instructed Monsignor Frederick 
G. Hochwalt of the NCWC Education Department to arrange for 
representatives of the Catholic educational system of the United 


*Rt. Rev. Msgr. Justin A. Driscoll, Ph.D., is superintendent of schools in 
the Archdiocese of Dubuque. 
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States to meet with the German educators in Munich. The time 
selected was the week of July immediately prior to the Eucharistic 
Congress in Munich and concurrent with the Passion Play in 
Oberammergau. 

My name was included in the list of the fifteen delegates from the 
United States, and, through the gracious permission of His Excel- 
lency Archbishop Binz, I was privileged to participate in that 
important conference. 


SCHOOL AND WAR 


At this point I believe I should say something about the over-all 
educational program of Germany—West Germany, that is, for I am 
not sure if anyone knows exactly what is going on in the educational 
circles of the Communist sector of divided Germany. 

We should recall that at the time of the surrender in 1945, educa- 
tion in Germany had come to an almost complete standstill. All 
government functions, in fact, going beyond the scope of the local 
community had been taken over by the occupying powers, who 
ordered the schools to be closed. But normal instruction had been 
disrupted in most places long before the surrender. In practically 
every city of any size from north to south and east to west, the 
schools, like the factories, stores, homes, and churches of Germany 
were reduced to smoldering ashes or rubble. And the strangle 
hold of the National Socialist Party under Hitler was even worse. 
The decade of the thirties brought terrible tragedy to education, 
and to all life, in Germany. But an energetic and industrious people 
would not give up. In the decade of 1945 to 1955, Western Ger- 
many began an unparalleled period of reconstruction, but the 
immediate essentials of existence had to be provided first. Political, 
economic, and industrial matters received first attention. 

When the schools were reopened after the war, therefore, they 
functioned under the most adverse circumstances. The scarcity of 
qualified teachers, the poor condition or nonexistence of the build- 
ings, and the lack of suitable textbooks and tools of learning were 
formidable obstacles. In addition, the children of hundreds of 
thousands of displaced familities from the East had to be taken in. 
A continuous stream of refugee children from the Soviet occupied 
sector was crying for admission into the schools of the West. And 
the problems of assimilating these children taught, at least in part, 
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under the totalitarian and communistic spirit was not easy. Like- 
wise, the difference of standards in the various states (Lander) as 
regards teacher preparation, years of school attendance, and admis- 
sion to institutions of higher learning, all complicated an already 
complex and totally inadequate educational program. 


ORGANIZATION OF INSTRUCTION 


All the states of the Federal Republic of Germany have laws 
requiring that children attend a full-time school for at least eight 
years. In addition, adolescents must attend at least a part-time 
vocational school until they have completed their eighteenth year 
or finished a term of apprenticeship. This is a longer period of 
schooling than is generally required here in the United States. 
Schooling begins in Germany at the age of six, which is the usual 
required beginning age in America. 

The elementary school (Volkschule) is the basic school in Ger- 
many. According to the laws of the individual states, it is organized 
into either eight or nine grades. Successful completion of this 
school is the chief prerequisite for termination of full-time schooling, 
admission to the intermediate school (Mittelschule) or to one of the 
various types of secondary school (Gymnasium). In the elementary 
school, basic courses in reading, writing, and arithmetic, along with 
social studies, music, art, and physical education, are offered. 

The intermediate school (Mittelschule) provides an educational 
program which is between the elementary and the secondary school, 
though it does not prepare students for secondary school. In some 
states, the older name for the intermediate school, Realschule, is still 
used. The intermediate school usually begins at the fourth-grade 
level, though in some places it may begin at the sixth-grade or the 
seventh-grade level, and runs through the tenth grade. The basic 
purpose of this school is to prepare students to enter careers in 
business, technology, and administration. The graduate of this 
school is, as a rule, not prepared to transfer on to a secondary 
school. The portion of the total school enrollment found in these 
schools does not exceed 5 per cent. More girls than boys are enrolled 
in intermediate schools. 

The German secondary school (Gymnasium) is not identical with 
the common American secondary school. It is not so comprehen- 
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sive as are American secondary schools generally. Its aim is to 
prepare students for entrance into the university. It begins early, 
usually at the end of the fourth grade, and continues for nine years 
after that. Traditionally the secondary school has sought to mold 
the minds of a selected group of adolescents by means of rigorous 
courses, centered around the following subjects: ancient languages, 
mathematics, science, modern languages, history, and physical 
education. 

Today the Gymnasium has three tracks or basic programs. The 
“Classical Course” emphasizes the study of languages—Latin and 
Greek and, at least, one modern foreign language. Often, the second 
language, either ancient or modern, is optional. The number of 
students following this course is relatively small. The “Modern 
Language Course” enrolls the largest number of students. Its 
emphasis is on two modern languages, mathematics, and science. 
The third track is called the “Mathematics-Natural Science Course.” 
It places considerable stress on the study of science, though the study 
of two foreign languages is required too. 

In all three courses of the secondary school, the arts, social studies, 
and physical education are given due attention. In the various 
courses or tracks, there are frequently offered as many as nine years 
of Latin and Greek, nine years of mathematics, five years of physics, 
two years of chemistry, and nine years of foreign languages. It is 
not difficult to understand how such a system could produce leading 
scientists and linguists. 

Generally, only the graduates of the Gymnasium go on to the 
university. The decision for a child to enter the Gymnasium is made 
after the fourth grade of the elementary school; the decision rests 
with the parents of the child and the authorities of the elementary 
school and the Gymnasium as to the fitness of the pupil to succeed 
in the strenuous program. Unhappily, many pupils drop out of the 
Gymnasium, up to 70 per cent of a class in some instances. More- 
over, there is presently throughout Germany a good deal of dissatis- 
faction with the organization of the secondary school. 


SCHOOL AND RELIGION 


The Basic Law of West Germany specifies religion as a regular 
subject of instruction in the schools with the exception, of course, 
of those schools established as nonreligious schools. The parents 
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decide whether or not their children are to take religion in accord- 
ance with their religious beliefs, Catholic, Protestant, or otherwise. 

Until approximately 1800, all schools were what were called con- 
fessional schools, that is schools in which the children of one religious 
belief are instructed together by teachers of the same creed. But 
under the so called “enlightenment” period of the nineteenth century 
interconfessional schools were introduced, that is schools in which 
all the children were instructed in all subjects except religion. The 
Hitler regime abolished segregation of children by creed; and after 
1945 the occupying powers ordered the schools to be re-opened as 
interconfessional schools. Following the establishment of the Federal 
Republic in 1955, the states in their respective constitutions, varied 
greatly in their statements on the character of their schools with 
respect to religion. 

At present the confessional school issue is still hotly debated in 
German life. The Catholic Church requests the confessional school 
as a matter of principle; but the Protestant Churches apparently are 
not opposed to the interconfessional school as long as it provides for 
the instruction of the children in religion. But it must be pointed out 
here that the problem as to whether or not the school is to be “con- 
fessional” affects almost exclusively the elementary school only. 
Practically all secondary schools, except the Catholic ones, are inter- 
confessional, The same is true of the institutions of higher learning, 
such as institutes of technology, teacher training colleges, and 
universities, with the exception of the schools of theology. 


PRIVATE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


The Basic Law guarantees the right to establish private schools, 
and state supervision and regulation affect them regarding standards, 
teacher qualifications, safety, and so on. Last year the State of 
Bavaria passed new school laws, and greater freedom, financial 
assistance, and encouragement were given to the Catholic schools. 
Naturally, these schools must meet the standards, but curriculum 
variation, course construction, and new methods of teaching were 
encouraged and confidently expected. A new day has dawned for 
Catholic education in Bavaria; and it is confidently hoped it will 
measure up to all expectations. 





WHAT IS BEING DONE FOR THE GIFTED? 
By Rev. Charles P. Davignon* 


Man’s eguatity Has long been a basic tenet in the underlying 
philosophy of American democracy. From the Bill of Rights down 
to Lincoln’s dedication to the proposition that all men are created 
equal, we have proudly boasted of an equality of opportunity, of 
rights, and of freedoms. So intent on the notion of equality was this 
maturing republic of ours that it unconsciously spread its blanket 
over the intellectual equipment of its citizen members. The demo- 
cratic premise of equality somehow was extended to include the 
mental ability and potential of all those seeking to be schooled under 
the new system. On the surface, at least, this seems to have been the 
case up until the time the Russians took the lead in the conquest of 
space. With Sputnik I an awakening took place; a revolutionary era 
was ignited in the world of education on the American scene. Why 
were we lagging? Why had our scientists not achieved the initial 
victory? Ultimately educators found themselves behind a critical 
and accusing eight ball. 

Could it be that Christ’s story of the talents had been completely 
forgotten in the heat of providing equal opportunities for all? Had 
educators overlooked the fact that despite man’s oneness of goals, 
of ultimate aims, and of destiny each person still remained an in- 
dividual with a unique personality? That diversity of talent to which 
Our Lord referred still existed. There were still some with five 
talents, still some with two, still some with one. It was the renewed 
recognition of this fact, an apparent revelation to many, which, 
drew out reams of speculation and theory on individual differences, 
personal initiative, and creative ability. Time and effort and research 
became directed toward the “gifted” student, the student with the 
high IQ, the student who manifested any promise, especially in sci- 
ence and mathematics. 


DEFINING THE GIFTED 


A preliminary problem came to the fore when it came to the defi- 


*Rev. Charles P. Davignon, M.A., is principal of St. Michael High School, 
Montpelier, Vermont. 
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nition of giftedness. Who is the gifted child? The U. S. Office of 
Education in a recently released co-operative research study, The 
Gifted Student, stresses that it is not only good marks and a high IQ 
that are required, but that the social skills and especially creativity 
are most significant. The mental activity that gives evidence of 
“divergent thinking” is apparently a characteristic of the gifted. The 
fifty-seventh yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, entitled Education for the Gifted, considers the gifted child 
under the broad definition of one possessing talent: “The talented or 
gifted child is one who shows consistently remarkable performance 
in any worthwhile line of endeavor.”* In such an all-inclusive defi- 
nition, the child who shows promise in music, graphic arts, creative 
writing, dramatics, mechanical skills, and social leadership would be 
numbered among the gifted. Let us take the liberty to presuppose 
that any child of tested and superior intellectual endowment by that 
very fact lay claim to the right of the appellation. A. R. Mead in his 
article “Who Are the Gifted,” hesitatingly offers this definition: 
“Giftedness is that unique quality or qualities or ability of an individ- 
ual shown in his or her high level of achievement; and the qualities 
or abilities may be of different kinds.”’? 

These kinds might be intellectual, aesthetic, physical, ethical and 
spiritual, social, and economic. The present concern of the educa- 
tional world for the gifted student and for providing adequate pro- 
grams for him would appear to prescind from the physical, economic, 
and possibly social. The son of a millionaire, even though his father 
may have reached a high level of financial achievement, may be 
gifted with the world’s goods but may not possess “giftedness” in the 
current academic acceptance of the term. So, too the skilled basket- 
ball player who is a “natural” may justifiably be excluded from the 
gifted unless he also possessed superior intellectual ability. Dr. 
Conant in his American High School Today differentiated between 
the “academically talented” and the “highly gifted.” The latter are 
supposedly the upper 3 per cent of the school population, and he 
recommended a specific program for them.® 


1Robert J. Havighurst and others, “The Importance of Education for the 
Gifted,” Education for the Gifted, Fifty-Seventh Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part II (Bloomington, IIl.: Public School 
Publishing Co., 1958), p. 19. 
ons _ “Who Are the Gifted,” Education, LXXII (September, 
1958), 3-4. 

3James B. Conant, American High School Today (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1959), p. 57. 
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The floundering search for a pinpointed definition of the gifted 
and the somewhat uncertain methods of identification have only 
added to the problem of providing stimulating and challenging pro- 
grams for them. And yet the need for such programs is deeply felt. 
Within the past decade widespread effort from various sectors of the 
nation has been concentrated upon the type of program best suited 
for the gifted secondary school student. 

Clifford Williams outlined the characteristics and objectives of a 
program for the gifted in the fifty-seventh yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education mentioned above. In 1960 the 
Science Research Associates, Inc., under the vice presidency of Mr. 
Jack Kough published Practical Programs for the Gifted, in which a 
number of workable programs are described as functioning with sig- 
nificant success.* The National Education Association has recently 
taken cognizance of the gifted and the provision needed for them ad- 
ministratively with its publication, Administration: Procedures and 
School Practices for the Academically Talented in the Secondary 
School.’ Most recent of all is a work published in November of 1960 
under the auspices of the Fund for the Advancement of Education 
established by the Ford Foundation, entitled Encouraging the Excel- 
lent. The author, Elizabeth Paschal, describes in detail several spe- 
cial programs and tells how the Fund has made many grants in sup- 
port of imaginative and promising programs which have opened up 
new opportunities for gifted students within the past ten years of its 
existence.® 


ACCELERATION 


The majority of these programs may be classified under three or 
four general headings, and, even though there might be specific vari- 
ations in individual schools, generally they will fall under accelera- 
tion, special grouping, or class enrichment. Acceleration offers an 
opportunity for the gifted pupil to move at a pace appropriate to his 
ability and maturity and to complete an educational program in less 


*Practical Programs for the Gifted. (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1960). 

5 Administration: Procedures and School Practices for the Academically 
Talented in the Secondary School. (Washington, D. C.: National Education 
Association, 1960). 

6Elizabeth Paschal, Encouraging the Excellent (New York: The Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, 1960). 
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than the ordinary amount of time. This may be done by the old- 
time grade-skipping or by steady progress classes with early entrance 
to school or college. Because the gifted child develops more rapidly 
than the average youngster, especially in maturity of personality and 
interests, it would seem logical that he be allowed to progress more 
rapidly in his academic pursuits. Frequently an accelerated program 
will be closely allied to some enrichment procedure within a given 
subject area or may even be the outcome of special progress classes. 
On the secondary level these include advanced sections of regular 
classes, seminars in particular academic subjects, comprehensive 
seminars, and special talent classes. No attempt will be made here 
to enumerate specific programs from particular schools. Our concern 
is rather to outline the broad categories of programming into which 
the gifted may be directed. These will vary, be adapted, interlock, 
and differ according to the needs and facilities of a given school or 
system. Acceleration as one of the ways of providing for the educa- 
tion of the gifted has neither universal endorsement nor disapproval. 
Usually it is not the only provision in any one school and a large ~ 
amount is considered undesirable. It appears that the educational 
community at large is more prone to approve keeping the students 
within the twelve years of elementary and secondary schools and the 
four years of college than to seek methods of shortening the time. 
Many students themselves prefer to remain with their classmates but 
do appreciate special courses which are a greater challenge to their 
superior ability. 

The difficulty of articulation between the secondary schools and 
colleges received a mutual-benefit lift with the Advanced Placement 
Program which took form in 1954 under the auspices of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. This program has received far wider 
acceptance than the Early Admissions Program which provided ad- 
mitting as college freshmen students who had completed only the 
sophomore or junior year of high school and who were on an average 
a year or two younger than other freshmen. The Advanced Place- 
ment Program, on the other hand, has been designed to enable high 
school students to undertake, while still in high school, academic 
work commensurate with their abilities, and to assist colleges in 
evaluating the work for advanced standing credit. It provided that a 
student should remain with his class but do college level work in one 
or more courses. The initiators said that they 
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. . . Saw that the able students were being held back by the 
rigidity of requirements when they were capable of moving 
faster. They recognized that the lengthening of graduate 
education and professional training made it highly desirable 
for capable students to complete their pre-professional edu- 
cation more quickly.’ 


Advanced Placement is a type of acceleration, but students do not 
usually gain a full year. It offers a greater flexibility than the Early 
Admissions since students may be accelerated in one or two courses 
in which they have outstanding ability and may thus work ahead 
more rapidly in the fields of their major interests without being re- 
quired to move at an equal pace in all other courses. Full reports of 
the program as it now operates are available from the CEEB.* Its 
development and growth have been most encouraging. It has spear- 
headed an increasing cooperation between high school and college 
teachers in the several subject-matter fields covered by the program. 
In its six year history the Advanced Placement Program has proved 
itself academically sound and deeply satisfying for participants. One 
of its weaknesses in practice is that it cannot assure continuing 
opportunity for advanced work or acceleration as the student moves 
through college. However, it is an assurance that better trained can- 
didates are applying for admission to our institutions of higher learn- 
ing and this in turn will be a factor in raising educational standards 
and objectives, particularly on a qualitative basis. The call of the 
superior student is being heard. Both acceleration and Advanced 
Placement are answers to that call. 


SPECIAL GROUPING 


A second method of providing for the gifted student now being 
used in varied forms is that of grouping them into classes according 
to ability. The ablest students are picked out on an intellectual basis 
and put together for a special enriched program. Let it be noted here 
that there is no clearly defined line of demarcation between the three 
types of provisionary programs presented here. Increased emphasis 
on a specific method may be its only distinguishing label. A special 
group may also be an accelerated group, and an accelerated program 
may well contain elements of “enrichment.” Enrichment in both 


TElizabeth Paschal, p. 17. 
8 Advanced Placement Programs: Course Descriptions (New York: College 
Entrance Examination Board, 1960). 
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breadth and depth is also contained in the notion of special grouping 
but understood in the context of homogeneous groups with special 
classes as opposed to enrichment programs in the regular classroom, 
irrespective of student ability. These special groups may follow 
advanced courses in mathematics, science, English, languages, social 
sciences, music, and art. In many of these programs an extensive 
use of community resources, be they social, cultural, or other, plays 
an important role in obtaining broadened experience for abler 
students. 

Within the general framework of special ability grouping come 
more specified procedures or entire specialized schools, such as the 
Brooklyn Technical High School and the Bronx High School of Sci- 
ence in New York. The Honors Program admits students of superior 
ability into separate sections of intensified and accelerated instruction 
in a given subject matter. Frequently this requires parental permis- 
sion and presupposes a high average in all subjects. Emphasis is 
placed upon individual study and basic research skills. At Boston 
College the Honors Program has received grants of $100,000 from 
the Carnegie Foundation in order to explore this total approach to 
the creative and independent student. 

Special seminars are usually selective, small, and voluntary and 
permit free thinking along with flexibility of a program. These help 
to motivate the gifted student, since they combine group discussion 
of common reading or problems and individual study projects. Self- 
direction is accentuated and the seminar technique may be used in 
any subject area. The Junior Great Books Program and the Essential 
Ideas seminar are of this type. 

Some school systems have decided upon an extended offering for 
superior students by means of a summer school session. The New 
York Herald Tribune estimated in August of 1960 that fully half of 
all urban school districts in the nation were operating summer 
schools. 


“Summer school no longer is simply a place where poor 
or lazy students get the chance to make up courses or where 
the student in a hurry can speed up his education. More 
and more it is a place where bright students take advanced 
and enriched courses not available in the regular curricu- 
lum—where students often learn not for credit but for the 
sake of learning.”® 


®New York Herald Tribune, Sunday, August 7, 1960. 
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The conviction behind this trend, shared both by educators and by 
government leaders, is that the gifted student can profit by concen- 
trated doses of learning and that he ought to cover more ground in 
the normal number of school and college years rather than devote 
fewer years to his education merely because he is brighter than his 
classmates. 

Special ability grouping in whatever form has proven to be a useful 
administrative device, since it enables teachers to work with a nar- 
rower range of abilities and devote more time to the gifted youngsters 
than is possible where there are slow children who need help and 
makes it easier for the teacher to sound the depths of the curriculum 
offerings. The philosophical objection that grouping is undemocratic 
has subsided within the past few years, and fears of social maladjust- 
ment have been overcome. Yet it remains a highly controversial sub- 
ject among administrators and teachers. 

Special programs claim to develop creativity, originality of 
thought, ability to relate past knowledge to present and future situa- 
tions, and ability to reason through difficult problems. Few achieve- 
ment tests have been constructed in an effort to measure these elusive 


qualities. What is important is that programs are being offered, that 
the educational community is providing challenging means of im- 
provement for its gifted charges, and that there are significant gains 
in actual practice which will make the gifted student a high level 
producer in his culture. 


CLASS ENRICHMENT 


The most confusing provision for a program suited to the superior 
abilities of our gifted youth is called “enrichment,” a method used 
without one’s being able to define the procedure involved. Does en- 
richment mean an accelerated coverage of a standard course of study 
followed by advanced content in a given discipline, such as complet- 
ing elementary algebra in the eighth grade and thus in the twelfth 
year having time for a course in calculus? Or, does it mean digging 
more deeply or extensively in selected areas? Or, does it mean in- 
creased independent and creative work in some field of individual 
interest? It appears that it is an embellishment of existing course 
content as opposed to new and different content matter. Robert 
Havighurst says that enrichment consists in giving the gifted student 
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an opportunity to go deeper and to range more widely in his in- 
tellectual, social, and artistic experience than the average child.” Its 
goal is to establish the best environment for enriching the curriculum 
with a minimum amount of dislocation of the pupil from normal 
grouping. Enrichment is sometimes considered as heterogeneous 
grouping because it takes place in the regular classroom among stu- 
dents of varied ability. The nebulous acceptance of the terms homo- 
geneous and heterogeneous only adds to the difficulty of categorizing 
the enrichment method. 

In a research study conducted by the National Education Associa- 
tion in 1954, all the respondents to a questionnaire about the program 
for the gifted said that enrichment of the regular school program was 
the chief way of providing for their gifted pupils. It is supposedly the 
“democratic approach” because the gifted pupils are kept in the 
usual age-grade group. In their recommendations for such a pro- 
gram the word “encouragement” is used almost synonymously with 
enrichment. In a subsequent NEA research memo, June, 1958, en- 
richment is said to be a means by which all pupils, whether slow 
learners or those of high academic ability, can be given the opportun- 
ity to exploit any special interest, hobby, or inclination. This ob- 
viously taxes the individual teacher’s ingenuity, and yet with proper 
administrative arrangements and supervision much may be accom- 
plished in motivating and challenging superior and gifted students. 
One of enrichment’s most salutary advantages is its attempt to give 
an overall meaning and coordination to the whole process of learn- 
ing and school experience. It tends to overcome fragmentation of 
learning, thus providing it with both dimension and unity. 


PRESENT STATUS 


The following conclusions seem to be a pertinent recapitulation of 
what is actually being done program-wise to stimulate the talents of 
our gifted youth. 

Firstly, programs for the gifted student are based upon the fun- 
damentally Christian concept that there is nothing so unequal as the 
equal treatment of unequals; that talents, gifts, and intellectual abil- 
ity differ in each individual and specific provision is being made with 
allowances for these differences. 

Robert Havighurst, Eugene Stivers, and Robert DeHaan. A Survey of 


the Education of Gifted Children, “Supplementary Educational Monographs,” 
No. 83 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955), p. 20. 
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Secondly, all three types or methods of making provision for the 
gifted student, namely, acceleration, special grouping, and enrich- 
ment, are being used to some extent in our American high schools. 

Thirdly, each of the three procedures has its advantages and dis- 
advantages, its advocates and opponents, so that there is no universal 
agreement as to the most efficacious method required to answer the 
individual needs of the gifted student. 

Lastly, giant strides are being made in the education of the gifted, 
but they are still in the developmental stage. Great opportunities 
for improvement and further development in administrative proce- 
dures including identification, grouping, scheduling, guidance pro- 
cedures, evaluation, public relations and follow-up techniques, and 
development of content and materials are still open to educators 
working toward adequate stimulation of the gifted. 

* * * 


Enrollment in the sixty-nine elementary and high schools 
of the Diocese of Little Rock is 10,510 students. The rate 
of increase over last year is substantially lower than the 5- 
per cent increase registered annually since 1951, according 
to Rev. William M. Beck, diocesan superintendent. 

* * * 


The degree program in public health nursing of Salve 
Regina College, Newport, Rhode Island, has been granted 
full accreditation by the National League for Nursing. 

* +. as 


Very Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., president of 
the University of Notre Dame, was elected president of the 
Association of American Colleges and Rev. William E. 
O’Donnell, vice president of the College of St. Thomas, was 
elected chairman of the American Conference of Academic 
Deans at the AAC convention in Denver last month. 

* * * 


Dr. Frank ]. Drobka, of the Department of Education at 
The Catholic University of America, was one of fourteen 
members of the University’s faculty and staff honored by 
Our Holy Father last month with the “Benemerenti 
Medal.” 

* * * 

The National Catholic Conference for Interracial Justice 

will meet at the University of Detroit, August 24-27. 
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Tue ATTITUDES oF CaTHOoLIc CoLLEGE DEANS AND CATHOLIC 
Hicu-ScHoot PrincipALs REGARDING EARLY-ADMISSIONS TO 
CoLLEGE PRoGRAMS AND THE NEw FLeExisLE COLLEGE ADMIS- 
sions Po.icres by Thomas Paul Adamson, M.A. 


This study aimed to investigate the attitudes of Catholic college 
deans and Catholic high-school principals regarding early-admission 
and flexible-admission programs. 

A combination questionnaire and attitude scale was submitted to 
Catholic college deans and Catholic high-school principals. Returns 
were received from fifty-four deans and from forty-four principals. 

The findings show that Catholic college deans and Catholic high- 
school principals indicate favorable attitudes toward early-admission 
and flexible-admission programs, the deans showing the stronger 
favorableness. About 63 per cent of the deans and principals indi- 
cated that their schools had done some experimentation with early 
admissions although the extent of the experimentation was not great. 
Although a real interest was shown in these programs, the chances 
for more flexible-admission requirements and greater numbers of 
early-admission students seem few in the immediate future of 
Catholic education. 


ATTITUDES OF CATHOLIC HicH-ScHOoL GIRLS TOWARD VIEWING 
TELEVISION PRocRAMsS by Sister Rose Therese Ouellet, M.A. 


This study consisted in securing a quantitative measurement of 
the attitude of Catholic high-school girls toward TV viewing. To 
secure this measurement, a rating scale was devised according to the 
Thurstone technique and administered to 348 high-school girls—175 
on the ninth-grade level and 173 on the twelfth-grade level—selected 
from five Catholic high schools distributed geographically over five 
of the New England States. 

Analysis of the data indicated that the girls were moderately 


* Microfilms of these M.A. dissertations may be obtained through the in- 
terlibrary loan department of The Catholic University of America; informa- 
tion on costs will be sent on request. 
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favorable to TV viewing. In comparing the results of both groups 
of girls, the difference in attitude toward TV viewing was found 
to be statistically insignificant. The analysis also indicated that the 
ninth-grade and twelfth-grade girls were equally variable in their 
attitudes toward TV viewing. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE LAY TEACHER IN SELECTED HIGH 
ScHoo.s IN PENNSYLVANIA by Sister Mary Alban Nale, R.S.M., 
M.A. 


It was the purpose of this dissertation to determine the status of 
the lay teacher employed in selected Catholic high schools in Penn- 
sylvania. Three main aspects of the problem were examined: 
the preparation of the lay teacher, the conditions of service of the 
lay teacher, and the attitude of the lay teacher toward his present 
status, 

By means of a questionnaire data were secured from ninety-six 
lay teachers representing private high schools, parochial high schools, 
and diocesan high schools. 

The findings revealed that the lay teachers were, for the most 
part, well qualified for their present teaching positions. Higher 
salaries were desirable, but only a small percentage of the lay teachers 
were supplementing their salaries by means of outside employment. 
In general, a good relationship existed between the administration 
and religious and lay personnel. Parents and teachers as a whole 
accepted the lay teacher on equal terms with the religious teacher. 
There was, however, evidence of a need for definite satisfactory 
policies in the areas of salary, tenure, sick benefits, and retirement 
pensions. 


Guwance Recetvep sy HicH-ScHoot STUDENTs OF THE ARCH- 
DIOCESE OF OMAHA ON Five Major ProsBLeMs oF THEIR LIVES 
by Rev. John E. Vernon, M.A. 


This study surveyed the guidance services of five representative 
high schools in the Archdiocese of Omaha. 

The results of the survey showed that the students sought counsel- 
ing for their vocational, academic, occupational, personal and reli- 
gious problems from various sources. The priest, mother, and friends 
were the primary counselors. An examination of the guidance serv- 
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ices in the schools showed that such services were wanting in many 
respects and that much more emphasis could be given to this aspect 
of education. 


A CriTIcAL ANALYSIS OF THE BASIS FOR OPPOSITION TO THE BLAIR 
BiLts FoR FeperRaL Alp To EpucaTion, 1881-1890, by John 
Whitney Evans, M.A. 


This dissertation critically investigated the bases for the political, 
social, educational and religious opposition to the Blair Bills. The 
Blair Bill, after passing the Senate three times, was defeated in 1890. 
Opposition in the House was based on the threat the Bill posed to 
the tariff reform program of the Democratic majority. In the South 
there was a basic fear that general education would alter the political 
and social status of the Negro. Catholics opposed the Bill as being 
unconstitutional, impractical, and tending to centralization and 
paternalism. Their deeper motives were the fear that the Bill would 
aid in the spread of secularism by fostering the common school, and 
that it would also promote the statist theories current in American 
education which undermined the rights of the parents and those 
of the Church. 


A FoLLow-up Stupy or SELECTED HiGH-ScHOOL STUDENT LEADERS 
TO DETERMINE THE CARRY-OVER EFFECT OF SCHOOL LEADERSHIP 
ExPERIENCES by Rev. Theodore J. Wisniewski, M.A. 


The purpose of this study was to find out whether there is any 
carry-over in leadership in the lives of persons who were considered 
leaders when they were in high school. 

Data were gathered by means of a questionnaire from 118 persons 
living in the Washington-Baltimore area who had graduated from 
high school between 1930 and 1940. The participants had assumed 
various roles of leadership during their high-school careers. 

The findings indicated that the majority of former high-school 
leaders were engaged in avocational activities—Church, professional, 
civic and social. In the area of Church activities, the respondents 
appeared to be weaker in leadership than in other spheres of activity. 
Comments from the respondents pointed to a need for more ade- 
quate guidance facilities for the extension of leadership potential 
into the adult life of the high-school graduate. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTs OF TEST-B-WorK-StTuDY SKILLS 
IN RELATION TO EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN A CATHOLIC SECc- 
ONDARY SCHOOL by Raymond G. Collins, O.S.F.S., M.A. 


This study aimed to analyze the results of the scores of Test B 
of the Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills with a view toward 
improving educational guidance in a Catholic secondary school. 

Form N of the Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills was admin- 
istered to three hundred freshmen of the co-operating high school 
in the month of January. 

The analysis of the test scores and comparison with their grade- 
level equivalents indicated a low achievement in the basic work- 
study skills on the part of the co-operating students. The investigator 
concluded that incidental learning in these skills is not sufficient to 
warrant their mastery, but that these skills must be taught as part 
of the curriculum. He recommended that all the instructors in all 
subjects point out to the students situations in which they might 
exercise these skills. 


A ComPaARISON OF THE READING ACHIEVEMENT OF Two PRIMARY 


CiassEs by Mother Clotilde Angela Fraser, O.S.U., M.A. 


The purpose of this study was to discover the causes of poor 
reading achievement on the part of some children in the primary 
grades. 

This study was carried on over a period of three years. There 
were fifty-seven pupils in the experimental group which attended 
class for only three hours daily in first grade. This group was divided 
into two classes, a morning and an afternoon class. The entire group 
formed one class in second grade and attended school the regular 
number of hours in the school day. The control group of fifty-seven 
pupils attended school as one class and had all-day sessions in both 
the first and second grades. 

The findings of the experiment seem to indicate that the average 
pupil in first grade cannot learn by the method of “mass” education 
and that some provision should be made during this vital period of 
educational growth to insure that each child derives the maximum 
benefit from his first educational experience in school. The differ- 
ence in achievement at the end of the first grade in favor of the 
experimental group clearly indicates the value of smaller classes and 
individualized attention. 





HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


The 1961 workshop program of The Catholic University of Amer- 
ica has been expanded to include seven different fields of education: 
college and university student personnel services, spiritual forma- 
tion and guidance in the CCD program, psychological counseling of 
the adolescent, philosophy and the integration of contemporary 
Catholic education, music education, practice of public health nurs- 
ing, and speech therapy with the brain-damaged child. Each work- 
shop has been carefully organized to meet the current needs of its 
particular field and to provide the opportunity for the practical 
solution of common and individual educational problems. These 
seven workshops will be in session from June 16 to 27. 

Special attention is called to a new program, to be held from 
June 19 to 24, “The Library in the Major Seminary.” This special 
seminar will be conducted by Rev. James J. Kortendick, $.S., Head 
of the Department of Library Science at the University, and will be 
a co-operative examination of problems and suggested solutions by 
leading seminary librarians. 

The Twelfth Annual Minor Seminary Conference, which will 
consider seminary outcomes at both the high-school and college 
levels, will be held on the University campus, May 12, 13, and 14. 
The conference is organized by Rev. Cornelius M. Cuyler, S.S., 
Dean of Studies, St. Charles College, Catonsville, Maryland. 

It is believed that the success of The Catholic University work- 
shops is due primarily to the opportunity for representatives of 
many and varied types of institutions to meet with specialists in the 
areas presented and to discuss and study those issues which relate 
directly to their own work. Additional information on the program 
may be obtained by writing to Rev. Robert P. Mohan, S.S., Ph.D., 
Director of Workshops, The Catholic University of America, 
Washington 17, D.C. 


Thirteen NDEA and NSF summer institutes in foreign languages, 
mathematics, science, and guidance were announced by seven Cath- 
olic institutions of higher education last month. National Defense 
Education Act institutes in French and Spanish, for elementary- 
school and high-school] teachers, will be held at Iona College, Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Rosary College, and the College of St. 
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Teresa; Georgetown University will have an institute in French. 
Thirty students from high-school staffs will be enrolled in a Counsel- 
ing and Guidance Training Institute at the University of Notre 
Dame. Two National Science Foundation institutes, one in mathe- 
matics, the other in chemistry, physics, and biology, will be con- 
ducted at Holy Cross College. The other NSF institute, in mathe- 
matics, will be at Marquette University. Tuition for all students en- 
rolled in these institutes is paid by the U.S. Office of Education and 
the National Science Foundation. Public school teachers in attend- 
ance receive in addition stipends of $75 a week and $15 a week for 
each dependent. Details on the institutes may be obtained by writing 
the respective colleges and universities. 


Marquette University’s fifty-third summer session will begin June 
19. Bachelor degree programs will be offered in the colleges of lib- 
eral arts, business administration, journalism, nursing, and speech. 
Courses leading to master’s and doctor’s degrees will be offered in 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. Day and evening sessions 
will be held in certain fields. Special programs and their starting 
dates are: a five-day workshop in school business administration, 
June 12; a three-week reading institute, June 19; a one-week work- 
shop in parliamentary procedure, June 19; a two-week work- 
shop in coaching debate, June 26; a two-week workshop in play 
construction, July 3; a two-week workshop in speech correction, July 
10; a one-week workshop in television education, July 17. All work- 
shops will be held in the afternoon permitting mornings for regular 
classes. Workshops may be taken for credit. Address inquiries to 
Brother Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V., Director of the Summer Session, 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


Knowledge of subject matter is no assurance of successful teaching, 
maintains Raymond P. Harris, director of secondary education, Mt. 
Vernon, New York, in School and Society (December 31, 1960). No 
one can guarantee any relationships between knowledge and teach- 
ing ability, he says. Master teachers possess both; others have little 
of either. Those in-between represent every combination of knowl- 
edge and teaching skill. A reasonable amount of each is essential— 
adequate for most school situations. Most teachers who fail do so 
because they do not know how to teach. Mr. Harris concludes his 
article by calling to task advocates of more subject-matter courses. 





SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Accreditation of Catholic seminaries by regional accrediting asso- 
ciations is progressing at a rather rapid rate. According to research 
now being done at The Catholic University of America, in 68 of 
the 380 seminaries participating in the survey, some division or 
divisions are accredited by a regional accrediting association either 
independently or through the accreditation of a larger institution, 
such as a university, of which the seminary is an integral part. In 
thirty-six instances, accreditation of seminary divisions is independ- 
ent; these divisions include 8 high schools, 11 junior colleges, 3 
four-year colleges, 11 departments of philosophy, and 3 depart- 
ments of theology. In the seminaries whose accreditation is related 
to that of a larger institution of which they are a part, the divi- 
sions accredited include 8 high schools, 9 junior colleges, 24 four- 
year colleges, 11 departments of philosophy, and 1 department of 
theology. All six of the regional accrediting associations are repre- 
sented in the survey’s findings as accrediting some division of the 
seminaries either independently or through their accreditation of 
an institution of which the seminary is a part. The Middle States 
Association and the North Central Association each accredits 11 
seminary divisions directly or independently; 7 divisions are accred- 
ited directly by the Northwest Association, 4 by the Southern Asso- 
ciation, and 3 by the New England Association. In the area of the 
Western Association, seminary accreditation is represented in the 
survey findings only through association with some larger institu- 
tion which is accredited. 


Preparation for college has improved in the past decade, according 
to the findings of a study of the 1960 freshman class at Mount 
Holyoke College, reported in School and Society (January 14, 1961). 
The freshmen today have had four times as much preparation in 
science and three times as much mathematics as their predecessors 
ten years ago, the report states. Ten years ago, only 10 per cent of 
the freshman class had three or more years of science; today, 46 per 
cent of the class has had this training. Ten years ago, only 12 per 
cent of the freshman class offered four or more years of mathematics; 
this past fall, 40 per cent had taken that much mathematics. Not 
only are mathematics and science markedly on the increase, but all 
other fields of study are holding their own, according to the report. 
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In 1960, 86 per cent of the class has had two or more years of Latin 
and 84 per cent two or more years of French. The report reveals that 
stiffer programs have been set by both public and independent sec- 
ondary schools. The 412 freshmen entering Mount Holyoke in 1960 
came from 298 secondary schools, 210 public and 88 independent. 
The public schools ranged widely in size, from those with graduating 
classes of eight to those with 1,500. Two-thirds of the class of 1964 
are graduates of public schools. 


Size of classes in a school should vary with the purposes of instruc- 
tion, maintains Lloyd S. Michael, chairman of the Commission on 
the Experimental Study of the Utilization of the Staff in the Sec- 
ondary School of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, in an article entitled “New Directions to Quality Educa- 
tion in Secondary Schools” in the NASSP Bulletin (January, 1961). 
He says that student groups may be relatively large when the most 
competent teachers available are giving background information, 
providing explanations, motivating students, conducting examina- 
tions, and performing other similar services. Groups of one hundred 
or more are satisfactory for those experiences as well as for viewing 
films, television, and demonstrations. The size of the class should be 
fifteen or less when the purposes of instruction are served best by 
small group discussions with teachers participating primarily as ob- 
servers, evaluators, and consultants. A considerable portion of the 
school day and week should be devoted to independent study in li- 
braries, carrells, laboratories, and homes. The precise amount of 
time should vary for each student in accordance with his maturity, 
competence, and individual needs. The best estimate at the present 
time, according to Dr. Michael, is that such independent study activ- 
ities might include on an average 40 per cent of the time students 
spend in a conventional thirty-hour week with wide variation for 
individuals. Independence in study is not likely to happen when 
students are meticulously watched and constantly supervised. 


Decision regarding a religious vocation is made by high-school stu- 
dents only after several years of consideration and once made it is 
usually final, concludes Sister Mary Mark Barrett, R.S.M., in her 
doctoral dissertation A Study of the Influences of Catholic High- 
School Experiences on Vocational Decisions to the Sisterhoods, re- 
cently published by The Catholic University of America Press. 





ELEMENTARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Possible abandonment of certain levels of elementary education on 
the assumption that all children could be served at the upper-ele- 
mentary and secondary levels is a mere fiction in the Diocese of 
Pittsburgh, says Very Rev. Msgr. John B. McDowell, superintendent 
of schools, in the Fifty-fifth Annual Report of the Catholic Schools, 
Diocese of Pittsburgh, 1959-1960. He claims that the only objective 
to be achieved by such abandonment of lower grades would be the 
possible admission of all Catholic students for some elementary 
grades. Desirable as this objective might appear to be, he main- 
tains that it could be only partially realized in the Diocese of Pitts- 
burgh. The major segment of the Catholic elementary-school-age 
population not in Catholic schools in the diocese is not found in 
those areas where schools already exist but rather in those parishes 
where schools do not exist. It is believed, however, he concludes, 
that desperate measures, particularly those involving the curtail- 
ment of existing levels of education might well impair the fine sys- 
tem of education which the Catholic community has already 
provided. 

Seventy-five per cent of the elementary-school-age population of 
the Diocese of Pittsburgh is enrolled in Catholic schools. Only 40 
per cent of the secondary-school-age population of the diocese is 
enrolled in Catholic secondary schools. Of the total school-age pop- 
ulation, 67 per cent is enrolled in Catholic elementary and secondary 
schools. Between 1951-52, the first year after the separation of the 
area of the Diocese of Greensburg from the Diocese of Pittsburgh, 
and 1959-60, elementary-school enrollment rose from 70,863 to 
111,168, an increase of 57 per cent; secondary-school enrollment 
went up 46 per cent, from 11,604 to 16,930. Last year, 25.2 per 
cent of the full-time elementary-school teachers and 12.5 per cent 
of the full-time secondary-school teachers were lay persons. The 
pupil-teacher ratio was 43 to 1 in the elementary schools and 25 to 1 
in the secondary schools. 


Do education courses make a difference? This is the basic question 
asked and answered in a study entitled Professional Preparation and 
Effectiveness of Beginning Teachers, conducted under the direction 
of John R. Beery and published recently by the University of Miami. 
The purpose of the study was to compare the teaching effectiveness 
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of beginning teachers who are provisionally certified because of lack 
of all or some of the prescribed professional preparation in education 
courses with the teaching effectiveness of beginning teachers who 
have met full certification requirements including the prescribed 
sequence of education courses. The subjects of the study were thirty- 
six matched pairs of elementary-school teachers and forty matched 
pairs of secondary-school teachers. The general conclusion of the 
study is: “Completion of the professional sequence of education 
courses is reflected in more effective teaching, at least during the 
first year of teaching.” On the basis of systematic classroom obser- 
vations, the fully certified beginning teachers who had completed the 
prescribed courses in education were consistently and significantly 
rated by competent observers to be more effective than the pro- 
visionally certified teachers who lacked all or part of the sequence 
in education courses. The differences in rating on teaching effec- 
tiveness were associated with differences in professional prepara- 
tion rather than with differences in background factors such as 
grades in college, amount of work in the subject taught, interview 
scores, age, or recency of graduation. 


Archdiocese of Cincinnati elementary-school pupils learn basic sub- 
jects at least as well as pupils in public schools and often do better, 
according to a report by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, superintend- 
ent of schools in the Archdiocese, on the results of a battery of tests 
administered by the Ohio Department of Education to pupils of 
grades three to eight in public and private schools. Catholic school 
class medians equaled or exceeded the state median in all twenty- 
four tests in the battery. In some instances Catholic school medians 
surpassed the state median by from 7 to 10 points. In seventh-grade 
arithmetic, the state median was 35, while the median for the 
Catholic pupils was 45. The tests were in the areas of English, 
arithmetic, spelling, and reading. 


How to read a textbook must be taught in the elementary school, 
maintains Dr. Harry Johnson, director of the University of Omaha 
Reading Clinic, Education Summary (January 27, 1961) reports. 
The child must be taught to read expository material with a clear 
question in mind, he says, even if it is nothing more than “What is 
the main idea?” Practice in such reading is important. 





NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Protestant ministers are employed as public school teachers in 21 
per cent of the schools of Kentucky which participated in a survey 
of religious practices in the public schools conducted at the University 
of Kentucky last year. Published as the doctoral dissertation of 
Robert Lee Collier, the report of the survey is entitled Education, 
Religion and the Kentucky Court of Appeals, Bulletin of the Bureau 
of School Service, College of Education, University of Kentucky, 
Vol. XXXIII, No. 2 (December, 1960). The sample of 330 schools 
contacted in the survey represented 11 per cent of the Kentucky 
public schools—elementary and secondary; of this number, 193 
schools responded to the questionnaire sent out. According to the 
report, “One urban elementary school reports that its entire staff of 
12 teachers are Protestant ministers. However, the usual number is 
limited to one or two.” Ministers visit 21 per cent of the schools 
surveyed to give religious or moral talks. Usually, this is done in an 
assembly program. Some schools are requested to allow visiting 
evangelists for “revivals” to speak to the children. The report covers 
religious practices in the schools whose constitutionality has already 
been tested in the Court of Appeals as well as practices as yet 
untested by the Court. Among some fifteen untested practices is 
“Teachers checking church attendance.” The findings of the survey 
reveal, however, that “55 per cent of the schools indicate that 
teachers check or encourage Sunday school and church attendance.” 

This report has all the qualities of an excellent doctoral disserta- 
tion. It presents the historical background of its problem and the 
contemporary data on it clearly; it bespeaks unusual thoroughness in 
research and care in formulation of conclusions. 


America’s first class of Merit Scholars achieved a distinguished rec- 
ord of academic and extracurricular leadership in college, the 
National Merit Scholarship Corporation has announced in its 1960 
annual report, made public last month. The report details the 
college attaiuments of the Merit Scholars selected in 1956, surveys 
the development of the Merit Program in its first five years, and 
summarizes some of the preliminary findings of the Corporation’s 
research studies of talented students, their backgrounds, and their 
ambitions. Almost 80 per cent of the 461 Merit Scholars who 
received their degrees in 1960 or before were graduated with 
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academic honors. More than 60 per cent of the graduates were 
elected to one or more national academic honor societies. Almost 
all graduates were active in extracurricular organizations, and nearly 
one in five won national or campus honors for student leadership. 
Three out of four former Scholars are now enrolled in graduate or 
professional studies, and nearly eight out of ten of them hold a fellow- 
ship or assistantship. All but 10 of the 555 students in the first class 
are expected to obtain a college degree. 

“These statistics take on added significance,” the report says, 
“when two important considerations are recalled. First, these young 
men and women were selected from a wide variety of family, social, 
economic, geographical, and educational backgrounds. Second, they 
chose their own colleges and curricula, and most of them elected to 
enroll in colleges where competition is keen, and in demanding 
courses of study.” 

Of the 555 Merit Scholars who entered college in 1956, 37, or 
more than 6 per cent, were graduated in less than four years, and 
424 received their degrees on schedule. The scholarships of 17, or 
3 per cent, are presently terminated for academic reasons. An addi- 
tional 15 students withdrew from college for personal, non-academic 
reasons. Of the 32 terminations and withdrawals, all but 10 are 
expected to obtain a college degree. The remaining 62 students will 
be late graduates, primarily because they are working on two degrees 
concurrently, are enrolled in five-year programs, and the like. 


The ratio of guidance counselors to pupils in public high schools 
has been reduced from one for every 750 pupils to one for 600 
pupils in two years’ time under National Defense Education Act 
funds. Moreover, in this time more than 75 per cent of all high- 
school pupils have been tested as to aptitude and ability. State guid- 
ance counselors, meeting recently at Kansas City, indicated that 
they want the NDEA counseling services extended to elementary 
schools. 


Seven of the fifty-one finalists in the fourteenth annual Voice of 
Democracy contest are from Catholic high schools. The finalists— 
26 girls and 25 boys—represent all fifty States and the District of 
Columbia. First prize is a $1,500 college scholarship. The other 
prizes are $1,000, $750 and $500 scholarships. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


EDUCATION OF THE SLOW-LEARNING CHILD by Christine P. Ingram. 
3d ed.; New York: The Ronald Press, 1960. Pp. 390. $5.50. 


Throughout the current literature there is considerable lack of 
clarity due to the confusion of such terms as; “the retarded child,” 
“the dull-normal child,” and “the slow learning child.” Christine 
Ingram has contributed a measure of specificity by defining the vari- 
ous degrees of mental retardation describing the characteristics and 
abilities common at various age levels. While this revised edition 
treats of the “trainable,” their needs, counseling of their parents and 
the state programs now effectively operating, the body of the work is 
devoted to the educable retarded child and applies to the slow learn- 
er of the ordinary classroom. 

This work subscribes to the developmental approach to child 
growth and aims to show how an adjustive, adequate school pro- 
gram can be provided for the slow-learning child guided by an un- 
derstanding teacher and accepted by loving parents who recognize 
and face the child’s problems squarely and realistically plan for his 
future. Mutual understanding between the school and home allows 
learning to progress without pressure or blame for either the learner 
or the instructor. 

Actually there are no special methods for teaching the slow- 
learning child but he does need special guidance. His teacher must 
be skillful enough to break down a learning situation into its com- 
ponent parts so that each presentation is capable of mastery. A 
knowledge of developmental sequences of the tool subjects is there- 
fore essential. Since psychology aims at identifying every step of the 
learning process, research has contributed invaluable assistance to 
these teaching problems. Christine Ingram has organized, inter- 
preted and brought up-to-date significant data in the areas of social 
studies, language arts and mathematics. Of special value is the 
statement of expectancies in general attainment, knowledge of tool 
subjects, occupational and social interests and use of leisure time. 

This newer edition includes a chapter on guidance which empha- 
sizes the mental-health needs of acceptance, belongingness and 
achievement. In addition it stresses the need for a physical activity 
and new experience and the need to face reality. 
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Classroom teachers dealing with the slow-learning child in the 
ordinary classroom will find many specific suggestions for the guid- 
ance and direction of learning activities particularly in the planning 
and execution of units of work. 

Its excellent bibliographies make this book serviceable as a text 
book for pre-service or in-service use. 


SisTeR M. Gratis ENGLISH, R.S.M. 
St. Joseph’s College 
Hartford, Connecticut 

ow 


THE Exceptionat CuiLp: A Book or Reapinos, edited by James 
F. Magary and John R. Eichorn. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 1960. Pp. xiv + 561. $5.50. 


This book is a collection of writings and articies on the exceptional 
child compiled from periodic literature. The editors have drawn 
from the writings of physicians, educators, psychologists, and social 
workers in their endeavor to furnish the undergraduate reader with 
information on those children who will benefit from “special consid- 
erations, special services, or a special curriculum in their daily school 
routine.” It is estimated that approximately 12% of the school pop- 
ulation are “exceptional” in this sense. 

The book is organized into eleven chapters including The Excep- 
tional Child in Contemporary Society, The Child with Retarded 
Mental Development, The Child with a Social-Emotional Handicap, 
The Child Who is Educationally Retarded, The Child with a Cul- 
tural Handicap, and The Child Who is Gifted. Other units deal with 
those children who have neurological, orthopedic, visual, and com- 
munication handicaps. There is one unit devoted to the child with a 
Handicapping Medical Condition. Each of these chapters contains 
a number of articles by experts in that particular area and the editors 
have prefaced each chapter and each article with additional material 
aimed at unifying the writings of the chapter and preserving the 
continuity and clarity of the book. It is the reviewer’s opinion that 
they have been quite successful in this attempt. 

The chapter on The Child with Retarded Mental Development 
has a number of fine articles dealing with factors in mental retarda- 
tion, emotional disturbances, goals for the mentally retarded, educa- 
tion of the mentally retarded, and aspects of a community program 
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for the retarded child. However, no sufficient distinction is made be- 
tween the feeble-minded or educable mentally retarded child and the 
slow-learning mentally retarded child. The chapter might better be 
named The Educable Retarded Child since most of the references are 
to children with below 70 1.Q. Material related to the retarded 
child classified as a slow-learner, i.e., with an I.Q. between 70-90, 
is not easily identified in this chapter, and, in fact, the main reference 
in the book to slow-learners comes in connection with juvenile delin- 
quents. While some delinquents are slow-learners, not all slow-learn.. 
ers are delinquents and one would like to find a separate section de- 
voted to slow-learners themselves. It is good to see both the amount 
and the quality of the writings on the gifted child that are included 
in this book. Too long has the gifted child been allowed to fend for 
himself in our educational system as we geared instruction to the 
hypothetical “normal” child. 

While one could find room for disagreement with statements in 
individual articles, e.g., “The individual is a physical organism . . .” 
(p. 427) and “The schools must assign their most competent teachers 
to classes in high delinquency areas . . .” (p. 389), the overall excel- 
lence of the writings and the skill and success of the editors in or- 


ganizing the entire work override such criticisms. The book has 
definite value and is profitable reading for anyone interested in Spe- 
cial Education. 


JoserH P. HERARD 
Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 
ow 
Your VocaTIon FROM Gop by Edmund Bidwill, O.P., Damian 
Fandal, O.P., Francis Kelly, O.P., and Gilbert Roxburgh, O.P., 
Dubuque: Priory Press, 1960. Pp. vii + 643. $4.00. 


This book, a catechism written for freshmen in college preparatory 
high schools, is impressive both in size and content. This is true 
whether the impression it leaves is classified as good, bad, or indif- 
ferent. Omitting reference to indifferent passages which constitute 
the bulk of any book (including this one) , the reviewer will set down 
first what struck him as good and then what he regards as less than 
good. 

The emphasis on the Scriptures and the correlation with the 
liturgy are to be commended. The introduction to the Scripture is 
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good; there is a fine explanation of the dependence of Scripture on 
Tradition, and an adequate treatment of the relation of science to 
the Bible. The explanations of the miraculous aspects of the ten 
plagues of Egypt, the crossing of the Red Sea (or was it the Reed 
Sea?), and the manna were well done. Wise choices were made 
in the selection of examples of the moral, judicial, and ceremonial 
laws of the Old Testament. This reviewer liked the presentation of 
the Jewish feasts, the historical background of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian priesthoods, and the nature of sacrifice. The chapter on angels 
is by far the best in the whole book in its reduction of abstruse 
material to concrete familiarity. 

Encountering specific study methods in a religious textbook was 
a jarring experience. The suggestions were both too much and too 
little—too much for religion class and too little to do any good. The 
incorporation of vast tracts of the Scripture into the text is not 
necessarily the best pedagogical procedure. It would be far better 
to require each student to possess his individual Bible just as he is 
required to have a catechism. The catechism could then make ref- 
erence to necessary readings in the Bible and devote more attention 
to exegesis. This would serve to give training in the direct reading 
of the sacred text and remove the impression that the Bible is a sort 
of little sister to the catechism. 

The book was weak in explaining the instrumentality involved in 
inspiration and it might have strengthened the Catholic argument 
in defense of Biblical inspiration by contrasting it with the inade- 
quacy of Protestant arguments. The exegesis of the accounts of 
creation and the fall in Genesis is presented somewhat on the order 
of an afterthought hundreds of pages after they appear in the text. 

The chapter on the nature of God is undiluted Aquinas, rather 
solid fare for high school freshmen who might be “needing milk.” 
One would like to think that our textbook writers had gotten over 
the practice of lengthening the “days” in Genesis to millions of years 
to accommodate scientific findings on the age of the world. The 
literary device employed in the first chapter of the Bible has no 
reference whatever to the time involved in creation. Following 
St. Thomas, as might be expected of Dominicans, the authors give a 
symbolic exegesis of the creation of man, but it would be helpful if 
the students were also acquainted with the literal meaning. The 
interpretation that Eve was made directly from a rib of Adam is 
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acceptable but is not a universal opinion. Many modern scholars 
hold that this was a device introduced to demonstrate to the Eastern 
male that woman was of the same nature as man. 

Mention might be made of certain technical defects such as the 
frequent noddings of the proofreader and the headings which have 
no logical relation to the contents underneath. More important than 
these is the unnecessarily high level of difficulty at which the book 
is written. The teacher using this textbook would find a class in 
which the lowest IQ was 120 a decided convenience. This reviewer 
would not hesitate to recommend the book for a class of college 


freshmen. 
In summary: an excellent catechism for accelerated students. 


James C, BRUNNER 


Superintendent of Schools 
Archdiocese of San Antonio 


Patro.ocy by Berthold Altaner. Trans. Hilda C. Graef. New York: 
Herder and Herder, 1960. Pp. xxiv-+-660. $10.00. 


The author of this work is professor of patrology and liturgy at the 
University of Wiirzburg and has written several works on the Church 
Fathers and history of the medieval Church. The translator was 
formerly senior assistant on the staff of the Oxford Lexicon of Pat- 
ristic Greek still in progress. The translation itself is based on the 
fifth German edition of Patrologie (Freiburg: Herder, 1958) ; trans- 
lations have already appeared in French, Spanish, and Italian. 

A good general introduction gives the historical development of 
the terms patrology and patristics. Bethlehem itself must be consid- 
ered the birthplace of patrology for it was there that St. Jerome pro- 
duced the work De viris illustribus, the first literary history of Chris- 
tianity to show the learned pagans that the Church was not without 
her men of learning., At the beginning of the modern period both 
Catholic and Protestant scholars vied with each other in the produc- 
tion of scholarly texts of the early Christian writers. In the nine- 
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teenth century the Oxford Movement was one of the by-products of 
such patristic research. Shortly afterwards the discovery of new 
texts—Syriac, Armenian, Georgian, and Coptic translations of lost 
Greek patristic writers—gave modern patrological studies a decidedly 
philological emphasis, whereas the earlier interest had been theolog- 
ical, doctrinal and scriptural. By the close of the century learned 
academies began to subsidize the printing of standard editions of the 
Church Fathers. Older views which made sharp divisions between 
pagan and Christian literature have had perforce to be abandoned, 
once the mutual relations of both were perceived. One cannot under- 
stand the writings of Basil or Chrysostom without taking into account 
the classical Greek type of education which produced both these men. 
And again, the writings of Augustine throw great light upon the old 
Roman pagan religion since he had set out to confute it point by 
point. 

The present work is an excellent manual for seminarians, some few 
of whom may go on to do patristic research later on. It is a good in- 
troduction and self-sufficient for those who will go no further and 
who could not consult the fuller works of Bardenhewer, Krumbacher, 
W. Christ-Schmid, or Schanz-Hosius. A specialized bibliography, 
topically arranged, covers twenty-eight subdivisions on pages 17-38. 
In this regard it is somewhat surprising to find here in an English 
production the omission of Texts and Studies: Contributions to 
Biblical and Patristic Literature (Cambridge, 1891-1952), ten vol- 
umes. This is not to be confused with the Cambridge Patristic Texts 
(CPT) which he mentions on page 40, but not in the abbreviations, 
pages xi-xvii. Nor is the Loeb Classical Library to be considered as 
“containing many patristic texts” as he says (ibid.). To compress so 
vast a subject as Greek and Latin patrology alone into a manual of 
650 pages is indeed a problem and must of necessity call for consid- 
erable curtailment. But our author and the translator have both 
done a good job and librarians in our Catholic colleges and semi- 
naries would do well to put the volume on their shelves. Pastors too 
will find it a valuable addition to their own parish or personal 
libraries. 

Rosert T. MEYER 


Division of Celtic Studies 
The Catholic University of America 
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Tue Naturat Law Reaper, edited by Brendan F. Brown. Docket 
Series, Vol. XIII. New York City: Oceana Publications, 1960. Pp. 
x-+230. $3.50 cloth; $1.35 paper. 


This volume consists of readings or studies, a compilation of se- 
lected excerpts from ancient, medieval, and modern writings, origi- 
nating from leading authorities in the field of natural law jurispru- 
dence. The respective excerpts are competently arranged and, where 
necessary and useful in the interest of clarification and continuity, in- 
troduced with appropriate and scholarly observations by Professor 
Brown. The original authors are thus permitted to speak directly 
and for themselves. 

The intention of the Reader, which is successfully achieved, is to 
present to the professional and to the layman the principles and doc- 
trines of natural law philosophy as against the juristic positivism of 
absolute state supremacy. Accordingly, the work is arranged in three 
parts: Part I—The Revival of Natural Law Jurisprudence; Part II 
—Scholastic Natural Law Jurisprudence; Part III—Non-Scholastic 
Natural Law Jurisprudence. Thus the importance and influence of 
any school or endeavor in natural law thinking may be understood 
and assessed in the direct proportion of its antithesis to the principles 
and doctrines of totalitarianism. 

Part I presents the contemporary revival of natural law jurispru- 
dence in the United States, Latin America, and Europe as precip- 
itated by the movement for a neoscholastic philosophy of law, as well 
as from the part of nonscholastic juristic viewpoints. The movement 
is an active resurgence against juristic positivism. 

In Part II scholastic natural law jurisprudence is traced in its 
origin from Stoic philosophy to the Schoolmen, especially St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and later to Suarez. Attention is directed to non-Catholic 
jurists after the Reformation as participating in this field of natural 
law thinking. The influence of scholastic jurisprudence upon inter- 
national and national law and upon important segments of private 
law is discussed. 

The excerpts offered in Part III, concerning nonscholastic natural 
law jurisprudence are properly included in the scope of this volume. 
However, these readings carry the emphasis, in the mind of this re- 
viewer, to the term nonscholastic, rather than to natural law. Just 
how far removed from juristic positivism these materials are merits 
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critical analysis and interesting evaluation, especially in view of their 
logical consequences. 

The annotations after the various sections indicate abundantly the 
leading authorities and offer an extensive variety of source materials 
and literature on the respective subject matter. These notes as well 
as the listing of “Acknowledgments” in respect to sources employed, 
sufficiently supplant the necessity of a special bibliography. 

The index, in the main, is an author index. This and the table of 
contents in conjunction with the precise arrangement and identifica- 
tion of the text materials afford to the reader of this work a satisfac- 
tory orientation. 

Joun Rocco Scumipt 
School of Canon Law 
The Catholic University of America 
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Our ENvirONMENT: Its RELaTION To Us by Harry A. Carpenter, 
George C. Wood, and Paul E. Smith. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 


1960. Pp. XIV + 464. $3.96. 


Our ENviRONMENT: How WE Apapt OursELvEs To It by Harry 
A. Carpenter, George C. Wood, and Paul E. Smith. Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon, 1960. Pp. XIV + 625. $4.60. 


Our ENviRONMENT: How WE Usz anp Controt Ir by Harry A. 
Carpenter, George C. Wood, and Gordon E. Van Hooft. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1960. Pp. XVI ++ 688. $5.68. 


This series of Our Environment texts is made up of general science 
books geared to the seventh-, eighth- and ninth-grade levels in the 
order listed. The older editions originating with the work of Harry 
A. Carpenter and George C. Wood, are familiar to most junior-high- 
school teachers. The present texts, while keeping essentially to the 
older plan, have brought the content up to date and have added 
much in the line of illustrative material. Half-tones are well repro- 
duced and line diagrams are clear-cut. The use of color, both in the 
line diagrams and in a unique use of overlays in many of the photo- 
graphs, adds to the attractiveness of the books. All three texts are 
well supplied with chapter summaries, review exercises, suggestions 
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for project work, and bibliographical information that is quite up- 
to-date. There are also available, although this reviewer has not seen 
them, a workbook, teacher’s manual, and set of tests to accompany 


each of the texts. 
SisTeR Rita 


Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 
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NEWS OF PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


THE HOLY BIBLE 

The Holy Bible, adapted and illustrated 
for young Catholic readers has recently 
been published by Guild Press. Printed in 
large and easy-to-read type, this 260-page 
deluxe volume contains great stories of 
the Old and New Testaments. There are 
more than 300 illustrations, most of which 
are in full color. In addition, The Holy 
Bible contains an 18-page section on the 
Mass, with color photographs and an ex- 
planatory text that together follow the 
actions of the priest as he offers the Holy 
Sacrifice. The Imprimatur is by Francis 
Cardinal Spellman. Write to: Golden 


Press, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, 
N. Y. 


STAK 'N’ GANG CHAIRS 


The latest invention in auditorium seat- 
ing is represented by the newest stacking 
and ganging chairs. These Stak ’N’ Gang 
chairs meet every requirement for flexi- 
bility in group seating for schools, churches, 
clubs, meeting rooms, etc. They can be 
connected in rows of any length, and 
arranged quickly and easily. Chairs are 
20 inches wide and the seat height is 
eighteen inches, For quick, out-of-the-way 
storage, the chairs nest in an easy-fitting 
stack. Write for illustrated booklet to: 
Stylex Seating Co., 911 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 


NEW STORAGE CASES FOR PLUMES 


Band directors will appreciate the new 
plume case recently developed. Measuring 
272 inches wide, 14 inches deep, and 26 
inches high, the cabinet has a capacity of 
90 plumes, up to 10% inches long. In- 
side diameter of the tubes is 2% inches. 
This sturdy cabinet has a handle on each 
end for carrying, and weighs only 48 
pounds, For specifications and prices, 
write to: Wenger Music Equipment Com- 
pany, 118 W. Rose St., Owatonna, Minn. 


ROBES FOR CONFIRMATION 


Moore Confirmation Robes saves money 
for each family by removing need for new 
clothing. Since all appear appropriately 
alike, ‘no youngster “out-fashions” an- 
other. White, flowing robes, with scarlet 
collars and beanies are available for girls. 
Scarlet robes and ties are available for 
boys. Moore rental service is quick, effi- 
cient and available on short notice. Write 
for details and Catalog CC17 to: E. R. 
a Company, 932 Dakin St., Chicago 
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READING EASEL 


Handy for desk or lap use, Endolane 
Reading Easel adjusts to three reading 
angles. Movable transparent pageholders 
free hands for writing, typing, etc. Made 
of tempered masonite, with piano type 
metal hinges, the Endolane folds fiat. 
Felts protect desk surfaces. Write to: 
Endolane Enterprises, Dept. C, Antioch, 
Illinois. 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE 
SCIENCE MATERIALS 


The first edition of Educators Guide 
to Free Science Materials is now available. 
It is a complete, up-to-date, annotated 
schedule of selected currently available 
free audio-visual and other science cur- 
ricular enrichment aids, all at your finger- 
tips, within the covers of a single book. 
This first edition lists, classifies and pro- 
vides complete information on titles, 
sources, availability and contents of 733 
free films, 111 free filmstrips and 216 
other free supplementary materials, bul- 
letins, pamphlets, exhibits, charts, posters 
and books—a total of 1,060 free items. 
Reprints of the article, Process-Centered 
Science Teaching, by Dr. John W. Ren- 
ner, will be furnished free to educators 
and librarians who, ask for them. Write 
to: Educators Progress Service, Dept. 
CER, Randolph, Wis. 


HUMAN EVOLUTION — 1956 (Reprint) 


Because of popular demand, the article 
on Human Evolution — 1956, with Ap- 
pendix, The Present Catholic Attitude 
Towards Evolution, has now been re- 
printed. This authoritative article, 
Rev. J. Franklin Ewing, S.J., Ph.D 
fessor of Physical Anthropology at Ford- 
ham University, is written in a non-tech- 
nical style, and should be of particular 
interest to all Catholic students and edu- 
cators, The article is now in its fourth 
reprinting. Order from: Anthropological 
Quarterly, The Catholic University of 
America Press, Washington 17, D. C. 


THE COLEOPTERISTS’ BULLETIN 


Established in 1947 by Dr. Ross H. 
Arnett, Jr., this quarterly publication is 
devoted to the study of beetles. It is filled 
with articles of lasting interest to every 
person dealing with beetles as naturalists, 
amateurs, professionals, economic ento- 
mologists, taxonomists, or teachers. Write 
for subscription, or sample copy to: The 
Coleopterists’ Bulletin, The Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington 17, D. C. 
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THE NECESSITY OF THE CHURCH FOR SAL- 
VATION IN SELECTED THEOLOGICAL WRIT- 
INGS OF THE PAST CENTURY (No. 115, Sacred 
Theology Studies) 


By Rev. John J. King, O.M.L., S.T.L. 
363 pp. — $6.00 


THE PENAL REMEDIES OF THE CODE OF 
CANON LAW (No. 404, Canon Law Studies) 


By Rev. Paul L. Love, A.B., J.C.L. 
179 pp. — $3.00 


THE MANIFESTATION OF CONSCIENCE (No. 
410, Canon Law Studies) 


By Rev. Dacien Dee, O.F.M.Cap., B.A., J.C.L. 
100 pp. — $3.00 


A STUDY OF OPERATIONISM AND ITS IMPLI- 
CATIONS FOR EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By A. John Valois, M.A., Ph.D. 
162 pp. — $2.75 


THE VOCABULARY OF GENERAL SCIENCE AT 


THE EIGHTH GRADE LEVEL 
By Sister Mary Ambrose Didier, O.F.M., M.A. 
80 pp. — $1.50 


ORDER NOW FOR VOCATION MONTH 


GUIDEPOST: A Religious Vocation Manual for Young 


Men, C.S.M.C. 
$1.75 





A GUIDE TO THE CATHOLIC SISTERHOODS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
Ed. by T. P. McCarthy 





$2.50 paper; $3.50 cloth 
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JUVENILE COURTSHIPS 


by V. Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 
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Confirmation 
MOORE Confirmation Robes save A Special Reprint — 


f h family b - 
ing need for new clothing, Since all | CHEMICAL COMFORT 
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No family feels embarrassed. 
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White, flowing Robes with Scarlet 
collars and beanies for girls. Scar- ee a To a 


let Robes and ties for boys. lished in the December 1959 issue 
of The American Ecclesiastical Re- 
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